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THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO BERLIN. 


HE partial recovery of the Emperor Freperick seems 
to have had at least one good efiect that of reducing to 
a little more sense and decency the partly angry and partly 
alarmed gabble of which there was so much a week ago. It 
is true, of course, that it is a little difficult for Englishmen 
with good memories to condemn very virtuously the recent 
outbreak of German patriotism of the baser and less intel- 
ligent kind at the expense of our own countrymen and 
countrywomen. We seem to remember periods of English 
history, neither few nor far between, nor in some cases very 
far off, in which persons and things “German” were dis- 
cussed with quite as edifying a liberality and as transparent 
a justice as now mark the utterances of the Cologne Gazette. 
And we have at the present moment among ourselves some 
conspicuous instances of those who, despite all advantages of 
birth, education, and fortune, appear to think that the height 
of political wit and wisdom is reached 
When le write the K— a 
And call t the Q— a frow, ae 
as Praep writes in one of those pleasant political 
which have at last been adequately published. This being 
so, it behoves Englishmen not to be too virtuous in their 
condemnation of the certainly deplorable outbreaks of bad 
taste, bad feeling, and, considering all things, bad citizen- 
ship as well, which have occurred in Germany of late. It 
is, ben permissible to note with satisfaction that the 
actual arrival of Her Magesry at Berlin seems to have been 
received entirely as it should have been received, and that 
the attempt to twist into a semi-political intrigue an act of 
the most natural family affection is at last discouraged by 
all the respectable organs of public opinion in the German 
capital. 

The cause already mentioned, the improvement in the 
health of the Emperor, does not, however, and cannot, affect 
to any great extent the operation of those general influences 
which are making for war or peace in Europe. One of the 
most important of these is undoubtedly the agrarian dis- 
turbance which is taking place in Roumania, and it is 
certainly not a mere natural disposition to cry “ Wolf” 
which is disposed to see in this the hand of the usual dis- 
turber of peace in the Eastern part of the Continent. There 
can be little dispute among competent politicians as to the 
quarter to which not merely the famous Cassian argument 
but others as strong point in this instance. In the first 
place, Roumania is a serious obstacle to Russian operations 
and designs in the Balkan Peninsula so long as she con- 
tinues either well disposed to Austria or even strictly 
independent. The Russians have not forgotten what the 
Roumanian army did for them ten years ago, and may 
naturally wish to have it not only with them, but with 
them on easier terms, and in less degrading circumstances. 
The famous enfranchisement of the Russian serfs, once so 
greatly lauded, represented now by many well-informed 
persons as an exceedingly dubious benefit to the country, is 
exactly the thing to hold up to the Roumanian cottiers and 
farm-labourers in their revolt against absentee landlords, 
tyrannical stewards, and niggardly farmers. It is not quite 
without bearing on the matter that part of the distress is 
apparently due, and that more can be represented as being 
due, to the act of the Austro-Hungarian Government in 
closing the markets of Hungary and Transylvania to Rou- 
manian cattle. And last, but by no means least, Roumania 
has for some time enjoyed the presence in some authority 
of one of the most notorious and unscrupulous of Russian 
agents, who has had at his disposal in the Bulgarian and 
other refugees sub-agents less notorious, but more unscru- 
pulous still. It is not necessary to think that the Czar has 
personally filled Roumania with large blue flies; but it is 


certainly not over-suspicious to suspect that Russia may 
not have been unwilling to profit by the rise of the quartern 
loaf and the peasantry. 

For the present, however, these disturbances appear to 
have been checked by the vigorous action of the Roumanian 
Government ; and, in any case, they must have been rather 
a remote and indirect than a direct and immediate occasion 
for the breach of European peace. The old difficulty or 
squabble about the concentration of troops on the Galician 
frontier seems to be more obstinate; and the latest Russian 
allegation is that the Austrian mobilizations (which, be it 
remembered, were the result of previous Russian move- 
ments) make it absolutely necessary to bring up more 
Russian troops. This game may, of course, go on indefi- 
nitely; and the result will shortly be, if it has not been 
reached already, that two complete armies will stand face 
to face on a frontier which is, to no small extent, an 
artificial one. This state of things is never conducive to 
peace and quietness. It will, however, be a good thing 
if, as must almost certainly happen, the scare of the last 
two months leads the Austrian Government to keep its 
Eastern frontiers in a somewhat better state of prepara- 
tion than, by the testimony of most military authorities, 
they have been in since the Triple Alliance lulled Austria 
into that state of rather idle security which for centuries 
has been the bane of Viennese statesmen. It has now 
been demonstrated pretty clearly that an ill-garrisoned 
and ill-fortified Galicia is one of the most fertile sources 
of anxiety, not merely to Austria, but to Europe, and 
the good relations which fortunately exist, and which 
with good management need not soon be disturbed, be- 
tween Austria and her only formidable neighbour in the 
West and South-west should enable her, without undue 
exertion or expense, to keep a good look-out and a full 
powder-magazine in the East and North-east. For there is, 
unfortunately, little or no chance that the present state of 
suspense can be put an end to by anything but war, or by 
a possible, but quite incalculable, combination of personal 
and national accidents. 

Meanwhile the Queen has had more than enough of 
the purely domestic kind to occupy her at Berlin, and 
the sympathy of all Englishmen must be with her. Few 
persons know better, none can represent with more au- 
thority, if politics must be brought in, the mutual ties of a 
quite other than personal nature which bind, or ought to 
bind, Germany to England. And if—which is an “ if” not 
necessary to determine in one sense or the other—the much 
talked of interview with Prince Bismarck had any political 
purpose, Her Mavesty could have been at no loss for 
weighty observations. Prince Bismarck has not a certain 
English statesman’s foible of infallibility, and he knows very 
well whether or no his assumption ten years ago of the 
famous “ Fourth Plenipotentiaryship ” to Russsia was a 
really profitable speculation for his country. For many 
years nothing but the sudden and rather intempestive Ger- 
man haste to be colonially rich has occurred to cause dis- 
sension between the two countries, and it is sometimes 
forgotten that, if Germany obtained some of her colonies 
at England’s expense, her naval power is anything but 
large for their safe maintenance without England’s aid. 
The French navy may or may not be that match for our 
own which gallant officers of the Courser type believe 
or hope it to be; but it is quite certain that it ought 
to need no foreign assistance to be strong enough, if the 
fancy so took France during a war, to remove the German 
flag from every seaport in Atlantic and Pacific waters where 
Prince Bismarck has established it. During the last war 
Germany was only vulnerable by sea at home, and the Baltic 
coasts are not hospitable to invaders. She has now given 
other hostages to fortune. This is only one consideration 
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which shows how important English good will still is to Ger- 
many. It is not mere coquettings with Russia that will lose 
that good will, so long, at least, as the coquettings do not 
become too compromising or pass into positive “ helping the 
“ Bear.” And, this being so, it seems to be unnecessary to 
cumber ourselves about the bogies which were conjured up 
last week, or with gossip about marriages and givings in 
marriage, or with anything but the plain facts of the case. 
Those facts may really be reduced to two—on the one side, 
a well-known and not in the least mysterious domestic 
trouble ; on the other, the certainty that England is strong 
enough, if she chooses, to meet all dangers ; and that, if she 
does not cultivate her own strength and look after her own 
interests, no one will look after her interests for her or 
supply the needs of her weakness, 


THE SERVICES. 


a speech which Lord WotseLey made at the dinner 
given to Sir Joun Penper was hardly so considerable 
an event as some of his friends in the press, where he 
has many (for those whom the General would chasten 
love him), seem inclined to think. Its importance was re- 
vealed to them at a rather late date, and it is funny to 
compare the painfully brief report given the day after the 
dinner with the full text and comments of the day after 
that. Neither are the occasion and the form of the mani- 
festo above criticism. Since Lord Wo.se.ery desired to 
give his countrymen a solemn warning, we could wish that 
he had done it from his place in the House of Lords rather 
than after a complimentary dinner of no great importance. 
The great speech by which General Rozerts profoundly 
influenced the administration of our army was, indeed, 
delivered after dinner; but, then, it was a military one, 
and the distinguished Indian officer had no other platform 
from which to speak. Then the speech itself compares un- 
favourably (and that we make the comparison is to Lord 
Wotsetey’s honour) with the Duke of WELLINGTON’s famous 
letter to Sir Jounn Burcoyne. His attack on “ government 
“ by party—that curse of modern England which is sapping 
“ and undermining the foundations of our country, which is 
“ depriving our statesmen of the manly honesty which was 
“ once their characteristic,” does to our taste a little smack 
of the style of another brave general over the water whom 
we value in his proper place, but not here. Leaving the 
form aside, this onslaught on party government is still a 
little out of place. England has been so governed for two 
hundred years of almost continuous expansion and triumph. 
If it is not so manfully governed now the fault probably lies 
with the men. Moreover, it is really time we gave up 
believing that good administration can be secured by 
machinery. Armies have been allowed to become weak and 
inefficient by military despotisms as well as by parties. 
Lord Wotsrtey must have seen that in 1854 and 1870. It 
was not a change of system, but a change of men, which 
brought the Prussian army up from its condition before the 
“ humiliation of Olmiitz” to its state in 1866. 

It is, however, not much to the purpose to argue over 
the nature of government with Lord WotsELey, and par- 
ticularly since he has done well in the spirit, whatever his 
mistakes have been in the letter. His speech is a warning 
—a necessary warning—and one which will be listened to. 
He has plainly said—and, we imagine, has taken some pains 
it should be known he has said—that the fighting forces of 
the country are below the level of necessary strength. This 
is the substance of his speech, and it deserves every 
attention. Since it is Lord WotseEtey’s conviction, he 
is thoroughly justified in holding that “it behoves public 
“men to speak the truth, and not only the truth, but 
“the whole truth.” What they would tell us we can 
in a general way make out. ‘There is no belief any- 
where that either of the services is in a reaily satis- 
factory state. We have Lord Grorce Hamitton’s own 
word for it that several of our battle ships are still 
waiting for their guns—which are being made in little 
batches very slowly and tentatively. This is, almost by 
the Admiralty’s confession, a type of much else. Cruisers 
are found on trial to be inferior in coal-carrying capacity, 
in armour, and in speed to what they ought to be. It 
is extremely doubtful whether there are enough of them 
with all their faults. It is a notorious fact that Sir 
James SrepHen’s Commission discovered that the stores of 
ammunition had been allowed to be drawn to the very 

This, of course, means shameless mismanagement in 


any case, and something practically as bad as treason if the 
St. James’s Gazette is right in asserting that the powder 
needed for heavy ordnance is not made in the country and 
must be imported from abroad. The belief of military men 
as to the condition of the army may be taken to be very 
fairly represented by the Duke of Campripcr. In the 
course of his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Army Estimates the Commander- 
in-Chief, though obviously speaking withstudied moderation, 
gave what practically amounted to evidence that the army is 
eleven thousand below its proper strength, even for the 
current work of peace time. This is at the very lowest 
figure, for, as he expressed it, “all depends on what the cir- 
“ cumstances of the world are,” and “ you might require a 
“very much larger increase.” In other words, the army 
cannot get along without eleven thousand more men in peace, 
and in war—for which it is theoretically being prepared— 
would unquestionably need further strengthening, over and 
above the Reserves. The reinforcement is not to be given. 
Only 1,900 (why not 1,899}?) men are to be asked for 
from Parliament, and the rest are to be smuggled through 
whenever they can be run without shocking anybody’s 
feelings. The Duke gave indirectly some useful criticism 
of the new army administration scheme. It has not, to 
be sure, been properly applied yet. The present Estimates 
have been prepared in an experimental way, and mainly 
under the old system, which treated the army as existing 
purely for the Parliamentary convenience of the Cabinet. 
Still, the Commander-in-Chief gave the exact measure of 
the value of the new scheme when he said, that of course he 
would not be responsible for Estimates which had been cut 
down and rearranged by the Secretary for War, who is 
supreme, and could not well be otherwise. Under the new 
scheme, as under the old, everything will depend on the 
honest determination of the Cabinet to have a good army. 
By way of estimate of the wisdom of our recent administra- 
tion there is considerable value in the Duxe’s round de- 
elaration that the Horse Artillery should be restored to 
its former strength. Why, the reduction of the arm is the 
one undeniable and visible measure: of Mr. Srannore’s 
administration ; and if that is a mistake what are we to 
think of the rest? The Duke has since spoken more openly at 
the Fishmongers’ dinner, and has assured his hosts with the 
utmost possible frankness, first, that the army is too weak, 
and secondly, that its efficiency is all a question of money. 
The first proposition is undeniable, and the second, if it is 
not all the truth, is at any rate nothing but the truth. 

At the end of his evidence the Commander-in-Chief was 
asked “ whether he was prepared to give an estimate of all 
“that was required to make the army in all its branches 
“ thoroughly eflicient,” and His Royat Hicuyess naturally 
answered that he was, when properly called upon to do it. 
Here, we believe, as we have frequently argued before, is an 
indication of the one way in which we can hope to put a 
stop to the miserable hand-to-mouth system on which our 
naval and military administration is conducted. It is the 
construction of a proper estimate of all that is required to 
make them really efficient, and then the establishment of a 
proper standard of strength. Of course these could only be 
obtained by inquiry, but the process need not be long. The 
work has been rough hewn already by the Intelligence 
Departments of the two Services, and all that is necessary 
now is the call from Government which would justify 
the publication of their opinions. The appointment of that 
Committee to inquire into the state of the national de- 
fences which was recommended by Sir James SrepHen’s 
Commission, asked for in the House and refused with 
nervous terror by Mr. Suirn and his colleagues, would 
unquestionably result in the presentation of a sound esti- 
mate and good working scheme in a few weeks. The 
refusal was undoubtedly due to the “party system,” if 
that is the name which it is decided to give to the moral 
cowardice of the generation. Perhaps a less compact but 
more accurate account would be that the public men of this 
generation were too exclusively brought up under the 
cheeseparing and shopkeeper Liberalism of the middle of 
the century to be able to understand what naval and mili- 
tary efficiency really mean, or to understand how to obtain 
them. From the mere party point of view a politician 
would probably gain who came forward honestly, told the 
truth, and boldly asked for large resources. But since 
politicians will not see their interests, they must be forced 
to attend to ours by pressure from without. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


J hey Government had no reason to regret the concession 
of ample time for the debate on the second reading of 
the Local Government Bill. The prolonged discussion of 
details may have been irregular; but there was some con- 
venience in the anticipation of objections which would have 
been urged at a later stage. It is something to have drawn 
the fire of the temperance fanatics, though Sir WiLrrip 
Lawson will probably repeat his speech when the licensing 
clauses are reached. It will be difficult to say anything new 
on the subject of compensation. The majority will not 
share the desire of the temperance philanthropists to be 
revenged.on the licensed victuallers after driving them out 
of their lawful occupation. The Soricitor-GeNERat raised, 
perhaps unavoidably, a partially irrelevant issue when he 
undertook to prove that unoffending publicans had a strict 
legal right to the renewal of their licences, Even if his 
argument had failed to satisfy the House, the claims of 
the trade would scarcely have been weakened. By long- 
established custom licences have been annually renewed, 
and the holders or their predecessors in title have given 
valuable consideration for the privileges of which they will 
now be liable at any time to be dispossessed. The agitators 
assert that the right to renewal will be, for the first time, 
recognized by the Bill; but a business for which several 
thousand pounds may have been paid undoubtedly consti- 
tutes a vested interest. Chance, which almost amounts 
to a certainty, may well have a definite value. There 
will, of course, be one or more divisions on the subject ; 
but the result is not doubtful. The cynical injustice 
of Sir Witrrip Lawson’s proposals will deter impartial 
members from concurring in a measure of confiscation ; 
and even the fanatics will be aware that, if they com- 
manded a majority, their victory would on this occasion 
be barren. Mr. Rircnre has given notice that, if the 
opponents of the Bill succeed in refusing compensation, 
all the licensing clauses will be withdrawn. The conse- 
quence will be that the present law and practice will remain 
unaltered, and that the boon of modified Local Option will 
be wantonly forfeited. The demand for a popular vote will 
certainly not be conceded by the House of Commons. If a 
representative government is worth anything for national 
or local purposes, it must exclude the crude form of direct 
legislation by the constituencies. Sufficient inconvenience 
will be caused by the confusion which may probably arise 
if county elections turn on the issue of granting or with- 
holding licences. The brewers and publicans, though they 
dislike the Bill, have the good sense to confine their oppo- 
sition to one or two provisions. They will be heavy losers 
if Sunday trading is generally prohibited ; and for the most 
part they would, if they had a chance, deprecate any new 
legislation ; but they are more ready than their implacable 
enemies to accept a reasonable compromise. They perhaps 
made a tactical mistake in reserving their defence for the 
Committee ; but they probably reflected that Sir WiLrrip 
Lawson could say nothing new. 


One powerful body or class which will be affected by the 
Bill has hitherto reserved any opposition which it may be 
disposed to offer. The largest towns, to the probable num- 
ber of nineteen or twenty, will have no complaint to 
make. In their new character of counties their Corpora- 
tions will retain their present powers, with some additions 
created by the Bill. The smaller incorporated towns will 
perhaps acquiesce in virtual disfranchisement. They will be 
represented on the governing bodies, and there will, there- 
fore, be an additional field for municipal ambition. The 
towns of the third or fourth magnitude may be more for- 
midable opponents. The line of division is, as in all such 
cases, arbitrarily drawn; but it seems strange that Mr. 
RitcutE should be guided by the census of seven years ago. 
There is no difficulty in procuring an approximately correct 
estimation of the subsequent increase of population, and in 
some instances the inquiry might justify the removal of a 
borough into the higher class. Almost all large towns 
would probably prefer independence to the share which they 
might acquire in the government of the counties; and Mr. 
Rircuie has not yet explained the reasons which prevent 
him from gratifying their probable wish. One considerable 
advantage of his scheme will consist in the amalgamation, if 
it is effected, of the county and borough police. Residents 
in suburban districts know by experience the amount of 
impunity which is allowed to crime on the frontiers of 
police districts. The borough and county constables, even 
when they have no jealousy of one another, are often unable 


to act efficiently in concert. Other questions will ariseas - 


to the respective scales of rates; but the Government 
will answer many objections by the statement, already 
often repeated, that the Bill is not final. The powers of the 
District and County Councils cannot be positively defined 
until some experience of their working has been gained. 
The relations of the counties to boroughs within and without 
their jurisdiction will probably be tentative or provisional. 
The few speakers who discussed the principle of the Bill in 
the debate on the second reading to a certain extent wasted 
their energies, while they pursued the regular and con- 
stitutional course. Mr. Amprosr’s suggestion that the 
powers of the Local Councils were for the most part to 
be withdrawn from the Local Government Board was an 
argument against the whole Government measure. As a 
large majority was pledged to support the Bill, and as no 
division was to be taken on the second reading, it was too 
late to object to unnecessary legislation. Both the great 
parties are committed to the principle of the Bill, though 
most of their members regard it with indifference or dislike. 
Mr. StansreLp knew that the Government could not possibly 
accept his scheme of parochial government, and it was 
equally certain that the administration of the Poor-law 
could not be at this time transferred to the County Councils. 
If the question is again raised, Mr. Rrrcute will do well to 
remind the House that Boards of Guardians afford a security 
for the due control of the rates which will not be furnished 
by the Councils. The plural or graduated vote is far more 
equitable than complex and equal suffrage in the election of 
persons entrusted with the administration of the Poor-law. 
The same principle has been often advocated in the United 
States as applicable to local government, and the proposal 
has only been defeated by the inveterate prejudice in favour 
of universal suffrage. There is no reason to fear that any 
amendment will be carried on the present occasion for the 
transfer of Poor-law administration to the new Councils, 
but the Ministers ought to guard themselves against any 
admission of the future expediency of such a change. They 
have little to fear from any opposition which may be offered 
to some of the most questionable parts of the Bill. Mr. 
Goscuen’s financial boons will be eagerly accepted by the pro- 
recipients, and criticisms on a gift have an ungracious 
sound. The liberal contributions to local government which 
are to be given will probably within a few years be exceeded in 
amount by the additional rates which will be imposed by 
elected bodies of local rulers. The Councils will be elected 
by majorities consisting of non-ratepayers,and it is by no 
means certain that economy in expenditure will be popular ; 
but all questions of the kind are superseded by the un- 
opposed second reading of the Bill. Few of the Ministers 
spoke in its defence; and it must be admitted that their 
reticence was justifiable. They may have more to say when 
the clauses are examined in Committee. 


One of the most important portions of the measure has 
hitherto attracted little notice. Mr. Firta was almost the 
only member who either supported or opposed the inclusion 
of London in the Bill; yet the proposal to legislate for a 
populous province which is at the same time the capital of 
the kingdom might have seemed to require some attention. 
A county is a well-understood area, though its extent may 
vary as widely as Yorkshire from Rutland ; yet it is by no 
means certain that the existing divisions will be in all cases 
preserved. The counties which might otherwise be too 
for simple and separate government will be largely reduced 
in population by the exclusion from the provisions of the 
Bill of large cities within their limits. Lancashire, which is 
the most populous county, will be relieved to a great extent 
by the separate organization of Liverpool and Manchester, 
aud perhaps of two or three other great towns. York- 
shire, in the same manner, will be separated from Leeds 
and Bradford, if not from Huddersfield, Halifax, and 
Hull. Even in Kent a movement has begun for the sepa- 
rate incorporation, for municipal as for Parliamen 
purposes, of the Eastern and Western divisions of the 
county. It is evident that ata certain point provincial 
unity is inconsistent with the doctrine of decentralization. 
The establishment of a single metropolitan municipality 
ought, if it were in any case desirable, to be the subject of 
a separate Bill. While the great manufacturing counties 
are unincumbered by the population of the great towns 
within their borders, a score of enormous and crowded 
cities in the district which is called London will be 
thrown er into a single community. It is true 
that Croydon, West Ham, and perhaps other suburban 
towns, have had the prudence and good fortune to establish 
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municipal governments of their own; but Paddington and 
Marylebone, Finsbury, Hackney, and the Tower Hamlets, 
are to be wards in the overgrown borough which will 
ones to be a county. Sir Witt1am Harcourt and Mr, 

IRTH may fairly congratulate themselves on the conver- 
sion of the Government to the project which found little 
favour when it was suggested by themselves. If the policy 
of applying the same forms to the most dissimilar materials 
is carried still further, the demand for the transfer of the 
control of the Metropolitan Police to an elected Council will 
perhaps be conceded, if not by the present Ministers, yet by 
more Radical successors. Mr. Firra has lost no time in 
insisting on a ruinous uniformity of procedure. As he truly 
remarked, the National Government now disposes of a force 
of 14,000 disciplined men in London; and he might have 
added that the same body under an elected Council might in 
certain contingencies form the nucleus of a revolution, M. 
Fiogvuet, the most thoroughgoing of Democrats, has within 
a few days refused to place the Paris police under the control 
of the Municipal Council. English legislators may at some 
time be rasher and more short-sighted ; and the Metropolitan 
clauses of the Local Government Bill do little credit to their 
caution. If the London clauses should not be reached in 
time to pass the Bill as it stands in the current Session, an 
opportunity for further consideration would not be a subject 
for regret. A late vote of the House certainly showed that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works is not at this moment in 
good odour ; but an unwieldy Council elected by household 
suffrage would scarcely be more trustworthy. 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS ON TEMPERANCE 
IN THE ARMY. 


Kiger abbreviated reports in the newspapers of a speech 
which the Indian Commander-in-Chief made at Meerut 
on the 3rd of last month seemed to show that, as is the 
wont of Sir Freperick Roperts’s speeches, it was a very 
sensible one; and the full text certainly does not lessen 
that impression. We are afraid, indeed, that all the pretty 
compliments which Sir Freperick pays to the admirable 
intentions and labours of the total abstinence party will 
not induce them to refrain from seeing in him that worst of 
all fiends, an apologist of moderate drinking ; but it is just 

sible that this very fact will make other persons think 
all the better of his utterances. These utterances are also 
the more welcome inasmuch as—partly, no doubt, from a 
very well founded conviction that drunkenness had been 
one of the greatest curses of the British army; partly, we 
fear, from a certain desire to curry favour with popular 
fads—some military and naval authorities of late years 
have gone a long way in the total abstinence direction. 
A part of the speech is devoted to a different subject, and 
one which is sometimes tabooed to ears polite—to wit, the 
senseless, and for the most part perfectly unmeaning, foulness 
of language which is another of the British soldier’s beset- 
ting sins, and which in the public places of garrison towns 
is often a very real and a very intolerable nuisance. Sir 
Freperick’s words on this subject also are worth attention ; 
but, as there is not much possibility of difference of opinion 
here, they need discussion less. 

The best part of the speech is to be found partly in the 
remarks on moderate drinking and partly in the description 
of the kind of substitute for, or rather supplement to, the 
old canteen which Sir Freperick Roperts would like to 
see everywhere, has seen at Rangoon, and seems to have 
persuaded the Indian Government to set up in all but the 
smallest stations. “If it were possible,” says the General, 
he “would like to see every man in the army a total 
“abstainer. But it is not possible, nor perhaps in some 
“ constitutions, and from some points of view, especially 
“in such an exhausting climate as that of India, is it 
“ desirable. Moreover, the man who has sufficient control 
“ over himself to take what is allowable, as St. Paut says, 
“ for his stomach’s sake and no more is, in my opinion, 
“ a finer character than he who takes the pledge because he 
“ cannot trust himself to touch stimulants without taking 
“ more than is good for him. It is the man of strong will 
“and self-control who makes the best soldier, and who is 
“ required for the army.” These last words would not be a 
bad inscription for every canteen on the one side and every 
“Temperance Room ” on the other, though we do not know 
that the temperance people would like them, Fortunately, 
as we have said, it seems that they are not mere talk, and 


that their principle is going to be carried out by the pro- 
vision all over India of garrison Institutes where men can 
drink or not drink as they choose. And we confess that 
some at least of the promoters of a certain People’s. Palace 
in a certain other East would do well to blush as they 
read the description of the refreshment-room “ occupied by 
“ men enjoying their evening meal, with which those who 
“wished for it could have beer, brought them from the 
“ neighbouring canteen.” In this plan there is nothing of 
the childish forbidding of things lawful and the childish 
keeping out of things forbidden which our good folk at 
home believe in. The canteen is to be reduced to an 
appendage to the Institute, so that the Indian soldier, like 
his betters, can have his beer or his diluted spirits with 
his meal, or his game, or his book, and not be forced to 
drink, and nothing but drink, if he wishes to drink at all. 
The English East-ender is to be dealt with on a different 
principle, and must make up for lost time in the other 
“ palace” as he goes home. We only ask every sensible 
person to consider which is likely to be the better and 
which is actually the more reasonable plan. But, then, 
perhaps our wise men do not think that “it is the man of 
“ self-control and of strong will who makes the best ” 
citizen and “is most required” in London. In that case 
the wisdom of the nearer East is scarcely equal to that of 
the further, and Mile End is a long way behind Meerut. 


THE FISHERIES TREATY, 


‘a announcement that the proposed Fisheries Treaty 
has been virtually rejected by the United States has 
almost escaped notice in England. Mr. Cuampervain has 
more than once reminded his countrymen that their con- 
gratulations on his success might perhaps prove to be 
premature ; but his own apparent satisfaction with the re- 
sult of the negotiation has diverted attention from his occa- 
sional warnings. He has good reason for thinking that the 
unanimous approval by the Commissioners on both sides of 
the draft of Convention may facilitate a future agreement. 
The assent of the Canadian Parliament has been assured, 
and it was well known that the English Government would 
accept any settlement which had satisfied the Imperial and 
Colonial representatives. It might have been thought that 
an arrangement on which all parties to the negotiation were 
agreed could hardly fail to terminate a long-standing contro- 
versy ; but it is not easy to conclude a treaty with the 
United States, inasmuch as the ratification depends on the 
consent of three branches of the Government, and as some 
of them are affected by considerations which have nothing 
to do with the merits of the agreement. If the Conven- 
tion were to pass the Senate, having already been recom- 
mended by the PRresipEN?, its provisions would render an 
Act of Congress necessary ; but there is no doubt that the 
Democratic majority of the House of Representatives would 
support the decision of the Presivent. Grave doubts were 
from the first entertained as to the course which the Senate 
might pursue. In that body the Republican party is the 
stronger, and the Committee of Foreign Relations has, of 
course, been nominated by the majority. Itis now known 
that the Committee has advised the rejection of the treaty, 
and there is no doubt that the Senate will act accordingly. 
The Democrats in the Senate, accepting their defeat, pro- 
pose not to pass the treaty, but to postpone the discussion 
till next winter. By that time the result of the Presidential 
election will be known, and the advocates of the treaty 
think that it would become more popular after some experi- 
ence of its temporary and provisional operation. The Re- 
publicans are fully determined that the question shall be 
decided while they have stil! the control of the Senate. It 
may therefore be assumed that, except as far as their agree- 
ment may exercise an incidental or collateral influence, 
the conclusions of the Commissioners have been altogether 
nullified. 

The Republican Senators and other members of the party 
will have no difficulty in devising excuses for a proceeding 
which certainly seems to need apology. The apparent ob- 
jections to the treaty have been repeatedly urged by its 
opponents ; but friends and enemies are perfectly aware that: 
it was defeated neither on its defects nor on its merits, but. 
with exclusive reference to the coming election. The Senate, 
unless it has changed its intention, was about to consider 
the treaty in secret session for the apparent purpose of 
securing a strict party vote. The hostility of the Repub- 
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licans is directed, not so much against England or Canada, 
as against Mr. CLEVELAND. His recent declaration in favour, 
not of Free-trade, but of reduced protective duties, has raised 
the hopes of his adversaries. The managers could not allow 
him the credit of putting an end to a dispute which has 
lasted for seventy years. It is not a little remarkable that 
the names of the Republican candidates for the Presidential 
nomination have scarcely been as yet publicly mentioned. 
They will be required to pronounce themselves in favour of 
the most stringent system of Protection, both because it is 
necessary to secure the votes of the producers, and for the 
still stronger reason that a section of the Democratic party 
may perhaps on this point secede from its allegiance. Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S prospects are at present not altogether bril- 
liant, though he enjoys more fully than any of his recent 
predecessors the confidence of the best class of American 
citizens. His chance of success depends on the strength of 
the organization which is known by the elegant name of 
“ mugwumps,” and which is more anxious to promote purity 
of administration than to support the interests of party. On 
the other side, the cause of commercial monopoly, of jobbery, 
and corruption is personified in Mr. Biarng, though it is 
doubtful whether he will be selected as the Republican can- 
didate. His formal undertaking not to seek nomination, 
though it may, perhaps, be sincere, is not believed by either 
his supporters or his opponents. His candidature would be 
the more formidable because he has exerted himself with 
some success to detach the Irish voters from their ancient 
connexion with the Democratic party. Inthe probable con- 
tingency of his yielding to the gentle violence of his friends, 
Mr. Bare will not fail to indicate his hostility to England, 
and he will almost certainly condemn the defanct Fisheries 
Treaty. 

It is not clear whether the modus vivendi, as it was 
called, which was to last for two years, will be put in force 
during even a portion of that time; but it will probably be 
necessary at once to fall back on the existing relations of 
the American and Canadian fishermen. It is possible, but 
not certain, that the good temper and moderation of the 
Commissioners who negotiated the treaty may outlast their 
abortive agreement ; but it is easy to see that the concessions 
which were made on behalf of Canada may be used as pre- 
texts for encroachments. Mr. CaamBeratin has repeatedly 
explained that some of the strict legal rights of the Canadian 
fishermen were deliberately waived by their representative 
and his colleagues as part of a friendly compromise. There 
is no more unprofitable or more inconvenient possession 
than a valid legal pretension against a formidable adversary. 
The claim, like the man’s hold on the wolf's ears, is diffi- 
cult to maintain and dangerous to let go. The capture of 
American fishing-boats by Canadian cruisers may be regular 
and justifiable, but it is a hazardous practice. It is not 
certain that the Government of the Dowinion will be able 
or willing to prevent the fishermen from insisting on the 
strict letter of their rights. It is also doubtful whether the 
Canadian Parliament will repeat concessions which have been 
summarily renounced by the American Senate. The Com- 
missioners are in no way to be blamed for the failure of the 
experiment which they seemed to have tried with success. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Senate and its Foreign 
Relations Committee would have approved any compact un- 
less it had amounted to an unqualified surrender. Some 
critics of the policy of the English Government have asserted 
that it chose an unseasonable time for negotiation. It is 
impossible to say whether any other date would have been 
more auspicious. It is true that a year hence the business 
would not have been complicated by the imminence of a Pre- 
sidential election ; but it was possible that a new President 
and a new Secretary of State might have been less pacific 
and less reasonable than Mr. CLevetanp and Mr. Bayarp. 
As long as there was anything for the English Government 
to do the affair was transacted with skill and success. The 
untoward action of the Senate was wholly unconnected with 
the conduct of the Foreign Office. It must be assumed 
that the proceedings of the Conference were laid before the 
Foreign Relations Committee ; but its decision had probably 
little or nothing to do with statistics or with argament. The 
fate of the treaty was known as soon as the matter passed 
into the hands of the Senate. If Mr. Cuampertain had 
been a second TALLEYRAND, he could have exercised no in- 
fluence on the bedy which absolutely controlled the result. 

This is not the first project of a treaty between England 
and the United States which has in modern times been 
rejected. Mr. Reverpy Jonnson, once American Minister 


in England, negotiated with Lord Dery, then Foreign | 


Secretary, a settlement of the Alabama dispute which pur- 
ported to be final. The ratification of the treaty was re- 
fused either by the American Government or by the Senate; 
and it is not surprising that the precedent should be fol- 
lowed by the Republican party. The failure of the arrange- 
ment left the question open till it was at last settled by 
the humiliating Treaty of Washington, followed by the ini- 
quitous Geneva award. The great merits of the American 
Constitution are now more fully appreciated in England 
than at any former time; but there may be some difference 
of opinion as to the expediency of the diplomatic supremacy 
of the Senate. It is true that no other body in the United 
States commands equal confidence and respect; but among 
the functions which can be exercised by elected assemblies, 
the management of foreign relations is perhaps the more 
anomalous. The Senate includes many members of expe- 
rience and ability; but no large deliberative body is an 
effective instrument for the transaction of administrative 
business. The power of holding secret sessions, though it 
may be in many respects convenient, necessarily diminishes 
individual responsibility. As in the present instance, the 
Senators are believed to act, even in international affairs, 
under the influence of political motives. An English 
Foreign Minister, though he may often be mistaken, is 
almost always independent of party influence in the negotia- 
tion of treaties or understandings with other Governments. 
No advantage can arise from expressions of resentment at a 
proceeding which was within the competence of the United 
States. 1t may be permitted to regret the continuance of a 
fertile cause of dissension. It is not impossible that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s anticipation of future benefit may sooner or 
later be realized. The rejection of the treaty by the Senate 
is a virtual intimation of unwillingness to improve the re- 
lations between the two Powers. If hereafter the feeling 
of the majority should change, the Commissioners will have 

rovided a practicable scheme for effecting the object which 
is at present unattainable. 


IRELAND. 

B* far the most satisfactory piece of news from Ireland 

during the present week is the report of the action 
taken in the case of Noran Fitzmaurice. In commenting 
the other day on the vile persecution to which this un- 
fortunate girl is being subjected, we urged that the boy- 
cotting provisions of the Crimes Act might surely be put in 
force against the known instigators of these cowardly 
cruelties, and we are glad to see that the authorities in 
Ireland were of the same opinion. Tsomas Dow ine, 
Secretary of the suppressed branch of the National League at 
Lixnaw, the petty tyrant at whose signal the boycotters left 
the chapel in a body the Sunday before last on Noran 
Fitzmaurice entering it, has been promptly summoned, 
in company with another man named Gatvin, before two 
resident magistrates, and both men were sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. They have, of 
course, appealed, and are at large for the present on bail ; 
but we are disposed for once to accept that arrangement. 
contentedly, and to reconcile ourselves to the delay of an 
appeal for the sake of insuring the infliction of an adequate 
and exemplary punishment. No one, we feel sure, who has. 
not allowed the spirit of political faction to extinguish every 
honest and manly sympathy in his breast will think that 
this sentence, severe as it is, should be shortened by a 
single day. We are glad to record the fact that the con- 
viction has already produced a most salutary effect. Noran 
Firzmavrice, it is reported, “attended Mass last Sunday 
“without being subjected to the least hostile demonstra- 
“tion.” This is a conclusive answer to those who have 
pretended that the offence of boycotting is not to be brought 
under control by a sufficiently resolute application of the 
Crimes Act. Like every other form of concerted human 
action, it requires the continual intervention of organizers 
and leaders to keep it at work. We have only got to make 
this intervention a service of sufficient danger, and the system 
will soon fall to pieces from sheer lack of any one who cares to. 
risk his liberty by assuming leadership. There is no man 
who has less of the martyr’s spirit in his composition than 
the Irish boycotter. 

Pending the appeal lodged by the man Dow ine and his 
companion, who have been convicted at Listowel, there are 
other parts of the country to which the authorities would 
do well to turn their attention. At Knocknagree, near 
Kanturk, for instance, there is work for them to do of 
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exactly the same kind as they have so successfully accom- 
plished in Kerry. Mrs. Kezrz, whose husband has been 
severely boycotted for four years, went to hear Mass in her 
village chapel the Sunday before last, when, her attend- 
ance being unexpected, no demonstration occurred. On 
her attempting, however, to repeat the experiment last 
Sunday, the entire congregation of about 300 persons left 
the chapel when she entered it. It should not be impos- 
sible to find out who acted during the week as the principal 
contrivers of the very different reception given to Mrs. 
Keere on her repetition of the offence of going to chapel, 
and to bring them, as has been done at Listowel, to speedy 
justice. At Miltown-Malbay, again, the attention of the 
authorities is due to the case of Hannan Carrott— 
Mr. Paryew’s “hale old woman of about fifty,” who, 
singularly enough, is the mother of a man about fifty-three. 
In this instance the sharp enforcement of the law is not at 
first producing the desired effect. The rector of the parish 
has written to an Irish newspaper stating that the punish- 
ment of six months’ imprisonment inflicted by the County 
Court judge at Ennis on Hannan Carro.t’s boycotters, as 
the result of an appeal from a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment passed by the magistrates at petty sessions, 
has aroused against her in the neighbourhood a feeling 
so relentless that she and her son cannot possibly hope for 
any means of subsistence unless it comes to them from 
without. ‘They are now,” he says, “ entirely dependent 
“on the aid and sympathy of the Loyalists.” This de- 
pendence, however, ought not, we think, to be, or at least 
ought not to continue to be, so entire as Dr. BonyncE re- 
presents it. We should not allow the boycotters to suppose 
that we shall tire of vindicating the law before they tire of 
violating it. Let the authorities try the experiment of 
sending another batch of Hannan Carro.t’s boycotters to 
keep company with the men already in gaol, and we shall 
see if the behaviour of Miltown-Malbay does not improve 
as much as that of Lixnaw has improved under similar 
treatment. 


We observe that Mr. Justin M‘Cartny, who formally 
included the case above mentioned among those cited in 
support of his recent Parliamentary protest against the 
enhancement of sentences by County Court judges, was 
careful not to enlarge upon it. He dwelt eloquently on the 
wrongs of Father M‘Fappen, “a model parish priest and a 
pure patriot whose acquaintance he was proud to possess” ; 
and he referred in feeling terms to the hard case of his 
“hon, friend the member for South Armagh.” Why, 
then, did he pass so lightly over these humbler friends of 
his whose sentence has been doubled by a harsh judicial 
functionary for the patriotic act of persecuting an old 
woman? If Mr. M‘Carruy is ashamed of these lowly 
allies and their conduct, he has no business to be ; for they 
are implicitly obeying the instructions of Mr. M‘Carruy’s 
leader. We can well understand, however, that examples 
of the kind may have been led as not the most 
suitable to the taste of the House of Commons, and that 
it was thought better to confine the complaint mainly to 
the case of the “model parish priest” and the interesting 
Mr. Buane. For our own part, however, we shall take 
the liberty of drawing special attention to the circum- 
stances of the appeal in the boycotting cases, inasmuch 
as it appears to us to dispose of the whole mass of calum- 
nious insinuation with which Mr, GuapsroNe and Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt, to their deep disgrace, assailed the 
Irish judiciary. The judge before whom the appeal was 
brought went fully into the case, and came to the conclu- 
sion, on all the facts, that the offence was one deserving 
the full punishment which he had to inflict. We have 
no doubt that he was abundantly justified in so thinking, 
and, if so, he would bave been neglecting his obvious 
duty if he had allowed the inadequate sentence to stand. 
The virulence displayed in the Gladstonian ranks in the 
extemporized debate of last Tuesday, and the indignant 
protests of that profound lawyer Sir Witiiam Harcourt 
against the “ unconstitutional” character of the decision on 
these appeals, are intelligible enough. The Irish patriot is 
always, and always has been, filled with wrath and con- 
sternation at the discovery that he is not to be allowed to 
play the game of disorder “ with the advantages.” He has 
assumed, and his Gladstonian friends pretend to have 
assumed with him, that, in giving him the privilege of 
appeal, the Legislature were simply handicapping justice for 
his benefit, and that every attempt on his part to get off 
punishment by resort to a higher tribunal was, as between 
himself and the Crown, to be essentially a case of “ Heads 


“‘T win, and tails you lose.” What makes the assumption 
the more unreasonable in the present case is that it is 
in direct conflict with the demand put forward last year by 
the Parnellites themselves. It would have been quite pos- 
sible for them to have contented themselves with a mere 
right to have cases “stated,” on points of law alone, for the 
decision of the County Court judges; but they were not 
satisfied with this, and loudly maintained that it would be 
quite inadequate for their protection from gross injustice 
at ihe hands of a “removable” magistracy. They cla- 
mouved for an appeal which should be eo nomine a re- 
hearing. Nothing less would serve them than that a County 
Court judge, whose independence of the Executive they 
delighted at that time to compare with the subservience of 
the resident magistrate, should be invested with complete 
cognizance of the whole case on the occasion of an appeal 
from Petty Sessions. It was in deference to these demands 
that the Government extended to the County Court judges 
in Ireland the jurisdiction exercised by the Quarter 
Sessions, and it thereupon became the duty of those judges, 
as the Soricrror-GeNnERAL for IRELAND pointed out, “ upon 
“ the evidence brought before them, to exercise their dis- 
“ cretion, independently of the sentence which the Court 
“ below might have pronounced.” It is just possible that 
some of the more feather-headed of the Parnellite agitators 
might not last year have grasped the fact that a possibility 
of the aggravation of sentences is legally and logically 
involved in the notion of a “rehearing.” But it must have 
been perfectly well known to men like Sir WiLu1aM 
Harcourt and Mr. Ssaw Lerevre, and their audacious 
affectation of surprise at the discovery deceives no one. 


DISHING CE BRAV’ GENERAL. 


WH a thousand gentlemen or so are all striving 
together for the upper hand, it is likely that there 
will be a good deal of change in their relative positions 
from day to day. And yet nothing may have happened to 
alter the odds in favour of any particular one of them. 
Taking the two Chambers and the outsiders of various 
kinds together, it may be roughly calculated that the poli- 
tical battle in France is being carried on by the number of 
persons given above. As they are mostly pretty active and 
can all shout, it is not wonderful that this or the other 
handful of them should attract exclusive attention for a 
space. It would, however, be very rash to conclude that 
this temporary prominence will hide General BouLancer 
for long. M. Floquet may persuade Senators or Deputies 
to vote the order of the day, the Count of Paris may set 
the town talking by a manifesto, President Carnor may 
go on his travels, and be applauded at his native place, 
Limoges, and yet the General be none the worse. His 
luck has been singularly persistent. Not once or twice, 
nor even twenty times, has he been hidden for a moment, 
and thereupon pronounced dead and buried, only to turn 
up again more vivacious than ever. It will be well to 
wait a little before deciding that M. Fioquer has got him, 
or is likely to get him, under lock and key. Even the 
quarrels between his supporters in the press, the Cocarde 
and the Lanterne, ought not to encourage his enemies. It 
remains to be seen whether they were not arranged for one 
thing; and then they have this advantage, that whatever 
happens in the approaching elections, it will be competent 
to the General to say that he foresaw and arranged it. He 
has only to wait and choose his prophet after the event. 
In the meantime he can stand with a clove-pink in his 
button-hole—an elegant and poetic flower—and watch for 
his opening. 

The reality of the General’s power is proved by the fact 
that he is the cause of all the effervescence. Everything 
done in France now is done for him, or against him, or 
merely because of him. President Carnor has gone on 
tour—not without doubts and fears—mainly to counteract 
his popularity. The politicians are equally busy in their 
way. So much of our language has been naturalized in 
France that it will not be wonderful if the verb “to dish” 
is also recruited before long. “ Disher” will look quite as 


classic as “ five-o’cloquer.” The newspapers will easily make © 


the exact force of the word understood. M. Fioqver will 
supply one example of its proper use. He, having come 
into office pledged to revision, has discovered that the 
General would be the person most likely to profit by it; 
accordingly he would rather not revise for the moment. 


But, as an alternative, he offers abundant Radicalism— 
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separation of Church and State, after due legislation de- 
signed to keep the Church gagged and handcuffed ; a demo- 
cratic Army Bill; and autonomy for Paris—anything, in 
short, the Radicals please, if only they will keep down 
that abominable Boutancrer. As one half the General's 
popularity is due to the hatred and fear inspired by 
the Radicals, this does not seem the kind of policy 
likely to damage his chance. It is also doubtful whether 
the Moderates will long continue to behave as if it were 
better to support measures they dread and detest than 
to improve the General’s position. For the rest, the 
Chamber, though it did vote the order of the day at M. 
Fioguet’s request, also voted the urgency of revision. 
It may soon be impossible to postpone the experiment any 
longer, and then who knows what may happen? The 
Count’s attempt to dish the General will be even less 
dangerous for him than M. Froqvuet’s. Revision and a 
plebiscite have the Count of Paris’s entire approval. He 
foresaw that they must come, and urged the necessity of 
them long ago, only it is self-evident to him that the proper 
person to profit by them is the Count of Paris. Therefore 
he tranquilly awaits the appearance of his name at the head 
of the poll. The Count does not present himself as the born 
King of France, but only as one candidate among others 
for the favour of the most sweet voices, and he expects to 
secure them. A more wonderful delusion never arose in the 
brain of any exile. With a rival on one side who has no 
resource but to intensify and extend the policy of social dis- 
turbance, which has already excited almost rabid hatred 
against the Republic, and on the other a Prince who will 
not use the only claim which entitles him to any attention 
whatever, General BouLancer ought to have an easy game. 
He has hardly more to do for the present than hold his 
tongue, and that he has shown he can do with excellent 
etlect. 


CONVOCATION AND THE COURTS. 


| Fad week we had some remarks to make upon the 
lighter side of certain proceedings in the Convocation 
of York. The judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division in 
the case of Canon Tristram, which was delivered by the 
Lorp Cuter Justice last Wednesday, has a grave historic 
interest of a very different sort. Canon Tristram himself 
deserves much personal sympathy. He possesses a great 
reputation for learning, and he has for many years been one 
of the Proctors for the Archdeaconry of Durham in the 
clerical Parliament of the Northern Province. In the year 
1886 he was suddenly declared to be disqualified by the 
Archbishop of York—a prelate who answers very well to 
the famous description given by a cabman of the late Mr. 
Joun Forster. At the election of that year three can- 
didates were nominated for two vacancies, and Canon 
TRIsTRAM was second on the poll. But the Arcusisnop 
decided that the first and third candidates were duly elected, 
to the exclusion of the second, on the ground that Canon 
Tristram did not hold a benefice in the constituency which 
he sought to represent. The Canon appealed to the High 
Court of Justice, but the judges held that Convocation was 
independent of the Court, and that the ruling of its Presi- 
dent could not be controlled by any secular tribunal. It 
will be seen that Lord CotermpGe, with whom Baron 
Pottock and Mr. Justice Hawkins concurred, refused to 
consider the question whether the ArcuBIsHoP was right or 
wrong, or whether, if he had declined to act altogether, he 
might have been compelled to do so. What they state is 
that, having acted, he cannot be ordered by mandamus to 
alter his determination, which must be regarded as final. 
The public are not, perhaps, greatly concerned with the 
ARCHBISHOP’s dictum that, whereas the diocese is the unit 
in the Convocation of Canterbury, in the Convocation of 
York the unit is the Archdeaconry. The Convocation of 
York has been prorogued since we last wrote, apparently 
without having done anything in particular. But Lord 
CoLERIDGE’s cursory review of Convocation from the earliest 
times, sketchy and imperfect as it naturally is, throws some 
light on the relations between Church and State, and on the 
meaning, in this sense, of the word “ Establishment.” At 
the conclusion of the arguments some weeks ago, the Court 
intimated that Canon Tristram’s application must be 
refused, mainly on the ground that no precedent could be 
discovered for it in the annals of the law. It was admittedly 
not authorized by any express statute, and the weight of 
unbroken custom, or rather the negative effect of no 
instance being producible, might in itself have prevailed. 


Everybody, or almost everybody, knows that Convocation 
is a very ancient body, “ probably in some shape older than 
“ Parliament,” and that before the reign of Cuarces IT. it 
was charged with the duty of taxing the clergy. “Our 
* supposed jurisdiction,” says Lord CoLErincE, “ rests on no 
“ statute; if it exists at all, it exists at common law, and 
“ existed, therefore, in days when Convocations were as 
“important as Parliaments, as independent, perhaps as 
“ powerful. This writ, if the argument be correct, might 
have been directed to CuicnELz or SupBury, to Scrore or 
“ Wolsey, as well as to Archbishops Benson or THomson.” 
The present constitution of Convocation is at least as old as 
the Council of Northampton, which met, under Epwarp L., 
in 1283. The writ drawn up by Archbishop Peckuam on 
that occasion directed that “each of the bishops, as was 
“ provided in the said congregation, shall about the aforesaid 
“ day cause the clergy of his diocese to be assembled in a 
“ certain place, and shall there have carefully expounded to 
“ them the propositions made on behalf of the King, so that 
“ at the said time and place at London, from each diocese 
“‘ two proctors in the name of the clergy; and from each 
“ cathedral and collegiate chapter one proctor, shall be sent 
“ with sufficient instructions, who shall have full and ex- 
“ press power of treating with us and our brethren upon the 
“ premisses, and of consenting to such measures as for 
“the honour of the Church, the comfort of the King, and 
“ the peace of the realm, the community of the clergy shall 
“ provide.” There are probably not many people left who 
think that the Church of England was established by Act 
of Parliament or invented by Henry VIII. Lord Cotermcr 
understates the case when he says “ that the separation of 
“ Convocation and Parliament has been complete since the 
* days of Ricuarp IL., if not of Epwarp III.” The clergy, 
though now specially represented in Parliament only by a 
limited number of the bishops, were an estate of the realm, 
and Convocation was summoned directly by the writ of the 
Archbishop. Even now it is contended that Convocation, 
with the assent of the Crown, which means, of course, the 
Ministry of the day, may bind the clergy, though not the 
laity. The Bishop of Curster, whose authority on such 
points is second to no man’s, declares that “ the Convoca- 
“ tions of the two Provinces, as the recognized constitutional 
“ assemblies of the English clergy, have undergone, except 
“in the removal of the monastic members at the dissolu- 
“tion, no change of organization from the reign of 
“ Epwarp I, down to the present day.” These facts are 
not to be contemptuously dismissed as mere antiquarianism. 
They have an important bearing upon some secular as well 
as upon many ecclesiastical controversies of the time. 


THE GREAT ATHENIAN RUMMAGE, 


~— public is indebted to the Athens Correspondent of 

the Daily News for one of the most delightful stories 
(we really do not care in the least whether it is true or 
false) which have relieved the dulness of modern politics, 
M. Tricouris, the Greek Minister, is known to many 
Englishmen as a clever person, but many clever persons there 
be whose cleverness has never been rewarded so much in 
the manner of the Land of Novels as his, always according 
to the Daily News’ Correspondent. For it was so that 
M. Tricoupts, who has been called (it is a great shame) the 
“Greek GLapsTongE,” arranged budgets which were to make 
the revenue of his glorious, but not wholly pecunious, 
country advance by leaps and bounds. The money came 
in, the seasons were favourable, it was Greece, and ex- 
ceedingly living Greece once more; but somehow nobody 
could make out where the money went after coming. 
The more freely it poured in the less there was. Then 
M. Tricovupis, like the grey-eyed goddess of his country 
and city, thought of something else. He appeared at the 
Ministry of Finance at seven o’clock in the morning (a 
hideous act), got the necessary quorum of Ministers or 
heads of departments together, asked the Chief Cashier 
(what is cashier in Greek ?) for his keys, and said, like the 
great hero of Dickens, “ Let’s have a rammage.” 

So they hada rummage. And the first thing came 
upon was a bundle of notes to the tune of two hundred 
thousand—franes only, but francs are not to be despised. 
And the second was another small bundle, and the third 
was like unto it, and the fourth was a bag of napoleons, and 
the fifth a ditto of dollars. And so they went on till they 
made up six millions of tenpences, to which a postscript 
adds three millions more, and, for all we know, they are 
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adding still. Wedo not know whether M. Tricovupts did 
what an eccentric London Bohemian of the last generation 
is reported to have done, determining for once to realize the 
actual sensation of “rolling in money,” but, if he did, he had 
some excuse for it. The state of the Chief Cashier is not re- 

rted as equally gracious. He says he meant it asa surprise ; 
but the sons of the Greeks, though an amiable race, do not 
appear quite to believe him. The charitable allege that he 
did not mean to convey the money himself, but only to hand 
it over to his Hellenic Majesty's Opposition, who have, 
oddly enough, been prophesying deficits. But these things 
lie in the lap of the gods and the law. The Public Pro- 
secutor is said to be moving in the matter, and, as was 
once remarked in the Greek language, “ the Courts are 
“open.” Meanwhile, the millions lie in the lap of M. 
Tricouris, and a joyful man we ween is he. He has had 
none of the uncomfortable experiences of the Heir of Lynne 
(for, after all, you can never be quite certain that the hook 
will come down and bring a key with it), and yet he has 
the chests of gold and eke of the white money. Except 
in the point of getting up at seven o'clock (which, we 
own, is not pleasant and makes one yawn horribly in the 
evening) his labours are nothing to those of him who 
had the Gold Bug. Yet nobody ever had a more pleasing 
taste of what picking up gold and silver means. As for 
the Cashier, there is much to be said for him. All man- 
kind is akin, and the practice of hiding sums of money 
which you feel sure you shall spend if you do not hide 
them is not unheard of. Only it is so hard really to 
forget where they are, or else to remember when you have 
forgotten. In this case, however, the happy inspiration of 
M. Tricovurts prevented the Cashier's little plan from coming 
to nought, owing to a lack of resolution on the planner’s 
part, and at the same time gave the Minister and his asso- 
ciates what, even though it happened in the neighbourhood 
of the Parthenon, we may be excused for calling a high 
old time. If the Greek Minister has inherited the historic 
pen of his father, this ought to give him a noble subject :-— 
6 8€ Xapidaos, pdrrns mpwairara 
avéorn, 

It is doubtful whether any Greek chronicler since his time, 
who drew for us the picture of the gentleman with the large 
boots and the loose tunic all full of gold dust staggering 
out of the treasury, has had such a cheerful theme. 


MUSICAL COPYRIGIIT. 


Fae Musical Copyright Bill, which was read a second 
time in the House of Lords on Tuesday last, promises 
redress for a minor social grievance of a rather serious kind. 
The case of WarnE & Co. v. SeEBouM, in which Mr. Justice 
Sriruine has reserved his judgment, presents a new shape 
of the old controversy between the novelist and the dramatic 
adapter. The nervous citizens who have persuaded them- 
selves that legislation in this country is conducted with in- 
decent haste may perhaps be comforted by reflection on the 
fact that the Bill of which Lord Onstow has charge in the 
Upper House embodies the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission which sat in 1878. To be sure, there is no 
political capital to be made out of traps laid for unwary 
singers at public entertainments, nor have performers at 
village concerts ever risen in their might to organize the 
intimidation of the House of Lords. The simple object of 
the Musical Copyright Bill, introduced into the House of 
Commons by a private member, but since amended at the 
instance of the AtroRNEY-GENERAL and taken up by the 
Government, is to provide that there shall in future be no 
minimum penalty for the unauthorized performance of 
copyright music. At present the damages recoverable in 
such cases cannot be less than forty shillings—a circum- 
stance of which the “ Authors’ and Composers’ Copyright 
*“ Dramatic Office” has not been slow to avail itself. 
According to Lord Kyursrorp, a member of the Com- 
mission, who replied to Lord Bramwe.t’s paradoxical 
caricature of the sacredness of property with great 
spirit and force, the Authors’ and Composers’ Dramatic 
Copyright Office consists of “a Mr. WaLL,” whose name 
must be familiar to all readers of legal reports. “This 
“ gentleman,” added Lord Knurtsrorp, “has three clients, 
“and his plan is to watch the occasions on which these 
“ songs are sung, and then to pounce down upon the giver 
“ of the entertainment, or proprietor of the hall, where the 
“ song was sung.” By means such as these damages have 


been recovered from a child of thirteen, and the whole pro- 
ceeds of a charitable concert have been swallowed up in 
legal expenses. Under the Bill the sum to which the plaintiff 
is entitled will be fixed by the Court, and the judge will 
have, as in other cases, full control over the costs. It was 
estimated by Sir ArrHur SuLtivan, who gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission, that the rea] loss to the com- 
poser or owner of the copyright from the singing of a song 
seldom exceeded sixpence, and there can be no doubt that 
full justice will be done to all parties by the Bill. Lord 
BraMwELu’s argument that the measure involves confisca- 
tion, because copyright has been bought and sold under 
the existing system, may be very powerful in a court of 
law. But its recognition in Parliament would reduce the 
Legislature to impotence. 


THE POPE AND IRELAND. 


HE effect of the Perstco mission on the Porr’s mind, and 
the expression of that mind in set terms, are matters of 
so much importance to the future of Ireland that one cannot 
be too careful in anticipating what they may be. Tho 
ordinary rules cf evidence, however, give some help in the 
present case. The Roman Correspondent of the Times 
(who has generally shown himself to be somewhat more 
trustworthy than some foreign Correspondents of that 
journal) says not only that the Porr “ will publicly condemn 
“the Plan of Campaign and boycotting, reserving other 
“ matters,” but that Mgr. Persico’s Report is “strongly 
“ adverse to the Nationalists ” in all ways. This, of course, 
is information from Unionist sources. But we turn to the 
only anti-Unionist source of information which retains a 
rag or shred of respectability among the newspapers of 
London, and we find there, not only no contradiction, but a 
caveat which amounts to the strongest confirmation. “The 
“ reports,” it says (such as those we have quoted), “ must 
“ not be accepted without correction.” “ The Sa.ispury 
“ Cabinet has no doubt obtained certain advantages.” The 
Pore will make renewed efforts “in the sense of inducing 
“ Irishmen to respect the law.” But he will “ take no steps 
“ which might displease the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” 
Unless Unionist and Separatist authorities are alike de- 
ceived, the interpretation to be placed on this is unmis- 
takable, and it may be added that any other interpretation 
or anticipation would be utterly irreconcilable with the 
character which Leo XIII. has won in all Christendom 
for statesmanship, honour, and Christianity. To hear an 
impartial, or even a moderately partial, account of the 
Nationalists and their methods, is for any person who (not 
being an English Gladstonian, which is a fourth species) 
belongs to either of the three classes just referred to 
quite enough. That the Plan of Campaign is a negation 
in terms of the Eighth Commandment, that boycotting is a 
happy and ingenious arrangement for contravening by a single 
operation every precept of the Sermon on the Mount, that 
Parnellism is crime in three syllables instead of one by the 
laws of all countries, are propositions which it may suit our 
Gladstonians to deny, but which both they and every one 
else know to be true. If Leo XIII. had come to any other 
conclusion, there could be choice between two comments 
only. Either Mgr. Persico must have borne elaborately 
false witness, or His Holiness the Pore must have been a 
very different person from the person for whom all reasonable 
Christendom has, since his elevation, taken him. Fortunately, 
it would seem that there is no need for either of these un- 
comfortable decisions, and it need hardly be added that there 
is no need for any “ Roman Catholics,” except criminals and 
the abettors of criminals, to be “ displeased.” There may be 
some good people who think that there is a natural friend- 
ship between the Roman branch of the Catholic Church and 
crime. We do not think so here. 


A NEW SNUB FROM AFRICA, 


Nagy one is always something new and disagreeable 
turning up in Africa, At the present moment it is 
the danger that a considerable English commercial and 
missionary establishment may be choked out of existence 
between Arabs, Portuguese, and Germans. The difficulty 
would seem to be this, for us not unusual one—namely, 
that we have assumed certain responsibilities, and British 


subjects have been allowed to invest their labour and 
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their capital in a region where they are not safe unless 
they can fight, and for the moment they cannot or are not 
allowed to fight. So they are being menaced on allsides and are 
calling for help from Government. The district in question is 
the valley of the Zambesi and its affluent the Shiré, together 
with the basin of Lake Nyassa. At a time when we 
were more enthusiastic about Livinestong, the suppression 
of the slave trade, the elevation of the black, and the ex- 
tension of British influence than we seem to be to-day, 
missionaries were encouraged to follow the famous Scotch 
explorer into this country. The invitation, or perhaps it 
was only hint, of the British Government was taken with 
great spirit, particularly by the Mission Societies of the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland. It will not 
be forgotten that the remarkable Mission establishment of 
Blantyre ran its curious career in this region, The errors 
of that venture, however, have been atoned for, and of late 
the Missions—notably and honourably the Secotech—have been 
creditably at work converting the heathen native to a purer 
faith, combating the Arab slave-hunters by more humane 
trade, and securing for the British merchant adventurer a 
moderate percentage on his invested capital. 

Things were going on nicely in this way till Germany 
thought of extending its influence in a colonial way, and we 
simultaneously began to be less anxious to extend our own. 
Then the Germans stepped into the continental dominions 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar, and stopped our road one way. 
Stories began to float about of what had been happening 
further south in Africa, and the Arab man-hunters were 
spirited up to attack the intruding white men who inter- 
fered with their business. In the meantime, since in these 
days every puny whipster can have our sword, the Portu- 
guese laid hands on the Zambesi. They have forbidden any 
flag but their own to navigate it, and have laid a heavy 
transit duty on all non-Portuguese goods. Consequently, 
the British missions in the Shiré and Nyassa country are 
entirely shut off from the world, and are at the mercy 
of their savage enemies, the slave-hunters. This is the 
state of things which a meeting of delegates from Mis- 
sions, Scotch and English, and of members of Parliament, 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, on Tuesday, has 
asked the Government to consider and amend. It is not 
a creditable one, either to our sense or our dignity. The 
claim advanced by the missionaries, that they went in as 
the agents of Government, may be exaggerated. There 
can, however, be no doubt that they were tacitly encouraged 
to go. At a time when it was politically convenient to 

fess great zeal for the suppression of slavery, Foreign 

taries were in the habit of pushing adventurers 
(honourable adventurers, of course) on into Africa. There 
was an understanding that they were to be supported more 
or less. This may not have constituted them agents of 
Government, but it is a valid reason why they should not 
be left in the lurch when trouble comes on them. The 
sudden activity of Portugal in the country is a provo- 
cation. Its vague claim on the Zambesi has never been 
enforced for centuries. Nor would it have been heard of 
now if our missionaries and traders had not shown that 
there was something to be got. It is a little too much that, 
when the Lake Company and the Missions have laid the 
eggs, the weasel Portuguese should come in and suck them. 
At least it is not for us to tell them that they are the mair 
sumphs to lay in such exposed places. What course ought 
to be taken is not so easily settled. Unfortunately we have 
allowed our relations with our neighbours of all colours and 
taces in Africa to fall into such inextricable confusion, we 
have been so contradictory and unsteady, that we have 
made it difficult for ourselves to follow any plain course 
now. With Portugal in particular we have carried on all 
kinds of negotiations at cross purposes, and have left them 
in the air. Still, past mistakes supply no reason for neglect 
of our interest and dignity now, and we can at least insist 
on a free trade route to a district of recognized British influ- 
ence which has been entirely opened up by ourselves. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


T would be unjust to Lord Ranpotrn Cuurcni.t to 
ge that he intended, or even desired, to produce 
any 8 effect upon the position of the Government or the 


‘situation in Ireland as the delighted Gladstonians have 


ascribed to his speech of Wednesday last. To begin with, 
he no doubt knows very well that the exultation is absurdly 


exaggerated, and that his recent Parliamentary attack on 
his late colleagues is not “worth many elections,” or worth 
any election, to the Separatist party. He is well aware 
that he does not possess anything like that power of mis- 
chief, even supposing him capabie of exercising it of malice 
aforethought, if he possessed it. That, however, is a suppo- 
sition which, as we have said, we entirely reject. Lord 
Ranpotrx CxurcuILt, to do him justice, is not the kind of 
politician who is capable of a deliberate attempt to wreck 
an Administration from which he has withdrawn. His 
performance of last Tuesday was, we fully believe, no out- 
break of animosity against the Government. So far as it 
was not due to mere honest wrongheadedness—and we are 
afraid we cannot refer it wholly to that—it is to be regarded 
simply, we think, as the sally of a naturally uneasy vanity, 
rendered still more restless in Lord Ranpourn’s present 
position by the consciousness that a rival whom he once 
— regarded as a disciple has unmistakably outstripped 
im in the race. 

Nevertheless, while willing to adopt this comparatively 
indulgent view of his motives, we are bound to add that, if 
they had been all that the enemies of the Government 
assume them to have been, we doubt whether it would or 
could have affected the outward aspect of his conduct for 
the worse. If he had actually wished to embarrass his late 
colleagues as much as possible, and to retard to the utmost 
of his power the completion of their task in Ireland, he 
could hardly have gone a better way to work. If he thought 
it due to his cwn consistency—though it is strange that he 
should regard that creditor, who to every one else seems 
leniency itself, as so exacting—to protest against what 
appeared to him a too indefinite postponement of Irish claims 
to an extension of local government, we have not to look 
further than Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech for a specimen of 
the manner in which this might have been quite harmlessly 
and inoffensively done. But, asa matter of fact, it seems 
to us quite impossible, even for the most strictest interpreter 
of the Ministerial pledges given through Lord Ranpoten 
CHURCHILL in 1886, to come to the conclusion that they 
need have compelled even the most sensitive of political con- 
sciences to a protest against the present attitude of the 
Government. Lord Ranpotrn’s own account of these 
pledges—to say nothing of the timely and telling com- 
mentary on them which has been since supplied by Mr. 
CuapLin—sufliciently answers his speech of Tuesday last. 
The undertaking which he gave in behalf of the Government 
in 1886 was expressly cited by him as an undertaking to 
take up the question of Irish local government, “ with 
“ similarity, equality, and simultaneity ” as between Ireland 
and England, “as far as the circumstances of the two 
“ countries would permit.” It ought now to be enough to ask 
him whether, in his present opinion, the circumstances of one 
of the two countries do admit of “ simultaneity ” in the treat- 
ment of this question. But, as Mr. Caapiin has since 
reminded him, his actual words in 1886 were considerably 
stronger and more definite than his latest summary of them. 
What he actually said was that it would be the ambition of 
the Government “to introduce into Ireland, if only peace 
“ and order prevailed in that country and the same state of 
“law and general acceptance of obligations that prevails in 
“ England, a local government as similar as possible to any 
“ institutions of the kind introduced into this country.” 
Lord Ranpotpn Cavurcnitt has no refuge from the con- 
clusion—fatal to all valid excuse for his recent speech— 
which these words suggest. He has been, in fact, driven 
to the amazing proposition that there would be no “ bond 
“ fide carrying out of the policy” he announced two 
years ago if Ireland is not to have local government 
until the state of order in that country is satisfactory 
to the Executive Government. What other test, in the 
name of sanity, can be applied to the question whether 
the conditions of the pledge of 1886 have or have not been 
fulfilled than the judgment of the Executive Government of 
the day? Are they to admit that these conditions have 
been fulfilled, and that “peace and order and the general 
“ acceptance of obligations” prevail in Ireland whenever 
they may be told so from below the gangway, or even from 
the front Opposition bench? Is Mr. O’Brien to define 
“ peace and order” for them, and are they to take their 
conclusions as to the “general ce of obligation” 
from the author of the Plan of Campaign? And, if not, 
how can the pledges of 1886 be properly made good, with 
due regard to their proviso, until “the state of order in 
“ Treland is satisfactory to the Executive Government ” } 
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THE NEW GALLERY LICENCE, 


HE “ New Gallery,” under the management of Messrs. 
Comyns Carr and Hatt, is already in trouble about 
its drinks. A licence was granted by the local justices, but 
required to be confirmed by the Middlesex Licensing Com- 
mittee. Nobody—for a wonder—was found sufliciently 
silly or disagreeable to oppose the licence, so the Middlesex 
magistrates resorted to an objection of their own. They 
inquired whether everybody would be allowed to come into 
the Gallery without paying. They were told certainly not, 
and thereupon they refused to confirm the licence ; and, as 
there is no appeal from their decision, the public who go to 
look at the New Gallery pictures will not (unless Messrs. 
Carr and Hatif are ingenious enough to defeat the 
Licensing Committee) be able to get anything to drink 
there—in other words, will not be able to lunch comfortably 
on the premises. 
There are several more or less curious points about this 
decision, In the first place, it appears that the local magis- 
‘rates, who granted the licence in the first instance, have a 
vule of their own, which happens to be the converse of the 
Licensing Committee’s rule. The local magistrates will not 
srant a licence unless they are assured in writing that 
nobody will be allowed to come in without paying. The 
Licensing Committee will not confirm a licence if anybody 
has to pay togoin. It is not for us to say that either of 
these admirably simple and intelligible rules is otherwise 
‘han excellent, though, if we had to choose one, the local 
magistrates’ rale would seem suitable to apply to art 
valleries, and the Licensing Committee’s to apply to public- 
.ouses. But the application of both to any case or all 
uses seems unlikely to suit the views of anybody with 
‘uore sense than Sir Witrrip Lawson. Naturally enough 
‘he barrister who appeared to support the application 
aid that drink was allowed to be sold at the Royal 
\cademy, the Aquarium, the South Kensington Exhibi- 
cons, Olympia, and the like, and that in no such case was 
nybody allowed to come in who had not paid. Only one 
* these cases did the Committee attempt to distinguish 
vom the case before them, and that was the august instance 
* the Royal Academy. They distinguished it by saying 
vat the Royal Academy had no licence, and that they did 
ot know by what right liquor was sold there. Perhaps it 
in the charter; perhaps the Academy has contrived to get 
old of a Free Vintner; perhaps they sell drink in defiance 
it the law, secure in the conviction that nobody would be 
vutal enough to prosecute them for it. Perhaps they 
save alicence. As to the other notorious instances of the 
sme thing the Committee said nothing, or, if they did, it 
vas not reported. 
The refusal of the licence by the Licensing Committee is 
\osurd enough, and the fact that it was refused because the 
pplicant had perforce fulfilled the condition imposed upon 
um by the local justices—namely, that of undertaking in 
»riting that the public should not be admitted without 
-ayment—is exquisitely absurd ; but the affair is not with- 
out its serious side. Whatever the law may be, and what- 
ever discretion the Licensing Committee may or may not 
save, the fact that a place of the character of the Grosvenor 
‘allery or the Royal Academy is not to be allowed to 
supply its visitors with such luncheon as sober and respect- 
ile persons are accustomed to procure for themselves when 
-ightseeing is preposterous, offensive, and grossly unjust. 
{. is not suggested that the granting of a licence could, 
«mong even the most idiotic of human beings, give any 
cause of offence. The proprietors of the Gallery will want 

‘o sell drink and their customers will want to buy it; and, 

is long as there is not a Maine Law in London, it is im- 

possible to imagine a good reason why a transaction pro- 
‘able to one party and convenient to the other should not 

e allowed to be carried out. If the law has in this instance 
‘wen rightly construed and administered, it ought to be 
changed, and that at once. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD DUNRAVEN is to be congratulated on more 
grounds than one. His Bill for the reform of the House 
of Lords has afforded him an opportunity of delivering a 
carefully prepared, and on the whole very creditable, 


speech, It has elicited from the Primz Munister an 
announcement of some importance as to the intentions of 


further enabled Lord Sauissury, in an admirably weighty 
and cogent speech, to demolish the unstable and imperfectly 
thought-out theories of reform which underlie all those 
ambitious proposals of which Lord Dunraven’s is the latest, 
and perhaps the most pronounced, example. The chief 
value, to our thinking, of the Prime Minister’s criticism on 
Lord Duyraven’s Bill consists not so much in his exposure 
of its extravagances of detail—for in these respects the next 
amateur reformer might keep clear of bis predecessor's 
errors—as in its vigorous combating of the main prin- 
ciple, to almost all amateur reformers the accepted principle, 
on which the measure is based. Differing in many points 
from one another, the inventors of new Second Chambers 
almost all agree in adopting the elective principle in 
some form or other. It is in accordance, they tell us, 
with “the spirit of the age”—not perhaps having sufli- 
ciently considered whether “the spirit of the age” as 
they interpret it, or as it will certainly be interpreted 
for them by those from whom they borrow the phrase, will 
be contented with an engraftment of the elective principle 
on anything so opposed to the spirit aforesaid, according 
to the interpretation of its interpreters aforesaid, as “ here- 
“ ditary privilege.” Lord Dunraven and other well- 
meaning projectors of the same kind would do well to 
perpend a certain dissent attached to the declaration of peers’ 
eldest sons in favour of reform of the House of Lords which 
appears in the current number of the National Review. 
“T cannot,” says the writer, Mr. Bernarp CoLErincg, 
“ agree with any of the contemplated reforms of the House 
“ of Lords, being in favour of Single Chamber Democracy.” 
There you have it, your “ spirit of the age,” which men like 
Lord Dunraven appear to think they can conjure with as 
long as they like, and bottle up like the fisherman’s genie 
whenever it is becoming troublesome. They may rely upon 
it that, if the House of Lords were to enter on the course 
to which Lord Dunraven and Lord RosEsery invite it, 
future events would not shape themselves according to the 
wishes of amiable Girondins like the two peers in question, 
and like most of the signataries whose names are appended 
to the declaration in the National Review. Rather will 
they take the direction desired by Bernarp Eeauiré and 
the Jacobins with whom that advanced young politician 
consorts, 
Lord Sattspury’s declaration towards the close of his 
h is the announcement of a policy which may or may 
not be adequate in its operation, but which is, at any rate, 
open to no objection in point of principle. The Government, 
he said, had been considering the question since the intro- 
duction of Lord Rosezery’s motion on the subject just 
before Easter, and, while very anxious to avoid the idea 
that they would undertake any great reform, they think 
that a measure for facilitating the entrance of life peers into 
the House one which would be useful and which they 
ought to propose. Lord Savispury is not prepared to go 
the heroic length of Lord Pemproxe’s proposal to create 
150 or 200 life peers; but, though he intends to proceed in 
a more moderate manner, he is willing to make a beginning 
at, once, and promises the early introduction of a Bill on the 
subject. He is also desirous of obtaining power by Act of 
Parliament to expel unfit members of the Upper House—with 
a view, of course, of getting rid of the ludicrously exaggerated 
scandal involved in the existence—we purposely abstain 
from saying “ the presence”—in that body of an infinitesi- 
mally small number of “black sheep.” No doubt, as a 
matter of order and authority, the House of Lords, like any 
other Assembly, should possess the power in question; but 
we venture to think that its exercise, at least under present 
conditions, will produce no practical effect whatever on the 
substantial efficiency and dignity of the House. A creation 
of life peers, if within moderate limits, can do little harm ; 
but we see no reason to believe that the peers thus added 
to the House will be superior, if they are even equal, to the 
average of those by whom its business is at present con- 
ducted. That they will increase the number of working 
members may or may not be an advantage, according to 
circumstances. 


BOBBY. 


Popo birds and animals ae corse to South Africa are nearly 
all delightful as pets. They have the quaintest and most 
amusing ways, and become at once affectionate and companion- 
able. It is surprising to find how quickly a creature which only a 
few days before was torn suddenly from nest or burrow, and 


‘he Government in the matter in question; and it has 


abruptly turned out from a Hottentot’s pocket into a human 
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home, becomes an intimate friend, with clearly marked individual | rapturously, and at once winning the pardon he so little deserved. 
characteristics, most interesting to study, and quite different from | Another piece of mischief was carrying off anything bright; such 
those of all its companions, even of the same species, On one | as spoons, or forks, and one day a razor, and dropping them into 
int, however, the whole menagerie is sure to be alike, and that | the well, For this he had to be forbidden the house, and Toto, 
is, in a strong feeling of rivalry and jealousy of one another, each | the collie, learned to turn him out at the instant he appeared 
striving to attract as much attention as possible, Of all the strange | inside the doors. Bobby became very jealous of Toto and the 
birds and beasts collected together on the ostrich farm, of which | other pets, which, less mischievous than himself, were allowed in- 
we spoke some time ago, Bobby the crow was perhaps, on the | doors, and he especially delighted in teazing the little suricate. 
whole, the greatest favourite. He was a black imp of mischief, | He would come up noiselessly behind, and catching the tip of 
who destroyed the vegetables, stole the eggs, killed the chickens, | Ming’s tail in his bill, would lift the little fellow off his legs, take 
and did his best to pull down the house ; but, just as amongst the | him a few feet into the air, and drop him suddenly. ‘Then, after 
human race the characters we love best are not always those with | waiting a few minutes until ~~, was again off his guard, he 
fewest faults, so poor Bobby, full of imperfections as he was, pos- | would repeat the performance. ‘The suricate—a plucky, inde- 
sessed So many ext qualities that his failings were redeemed | pendent little person—resented the insult deeply, chattering and 
by his virtues, talents, and devotion. Our first acquaintance began | scolding vehemently, showing his rows of sharp teeth as he hung 
when he was a reddish-brown egg, lying on a flat untidy bundle | helplessly by the tail; but he was powerless against his perse- 
of sticks in one of the few and far between trees on the Kliplaat | cutor, and had to submit to be whisked up unexpectedly as often 
Road. We kept an eye on the nest, watching the progress of the | as his tormentor, by right of superior strength, chose to indulge in 
young bird through successive stages of repulsive ugliness, until this practical joke. 
as a half-fledged staggering creature, ungainly in figure, and only | | At last, for his numerous offences, Bobby was sentenced to be 
partially covered with stiff black quills, we took him home in | tied up; a bangle of twisted wire was fastened round one leg, and 
triumph, At this time Bobby's principal characteristic was insati- | attached to a long piece of wire outside the window; and there, 
able hunger. If any one amet near his basket, up he would | so long as there were little chickens about the house or tender 
shoot like a jack-in-the-box, opening a wide red throat, and | vegetables in the garden, he had to remain. At first we feared 
shouting defiantly for more porridge, even immediately after a | that, with his keen appreciation of freedom and love of independ- 
hearty meal, Soon he refused to remain during the day in his | ence, Bobby would pine in ye but he was somewhat of a 
basket, tumbling out head foremost, and hobbling about the neomger my and resigned himself to circumstances, making the 
kitchen. When he had acquired the use of his limbs, Bobby t of his fate. He harboured no resentment; but, with his 
followed us about like a dog, and seemed to think his super- | sweet temper quite unimpaired by reverse of fortune, he would 
intendence was n whenever any work was going on, for he | give just as warm and joyful a greeting and caress as lovingly as 
never failed to see the ostriches fed, the rations given out, or the | in brighter days. He had a variety of resources at his command 
washing done. Sometimes a sudden thought seemed to strike | to beguile the time, and when not engaged in tearing the plaster 
him, and he would begin whispering contidentially and eagerly | off the house or picking the putty out of the window-frames would 
what had come into his mind. He loved to go out riding, and | be found working perseveringly to get free of his bonds, Then, 
would sit on his master’s sun-helmet, balancing himself with his | when he had succeeded, as he did several times, devastation in the 
great black wings, and reminding one of the raven crest of some | garden, empty egg-shells in the hen-nests, and sad gaps amongst 
ancient Scandinavian warrior. Suddenly he would on after - poh ape. —— of fowls, showed the good use he could make 
of those great gaudy locusts which look like painted toys, and | of his opportunities, G ao 
having anal » Ram to his place to enjoy the pth ,_ Bobby would have been invaluable to an exhibitor of perform- 
Every morning Bobby wakened his master by a few gentle pecks, ing animals. He would lie “dead” flat on his back, with his 
and then departed on his rounds outside. He would perch on | blue eyelids drawn up over his eyes, remaining motionless for any 
the wire fence and begin to practise all the noises he could re- | length of time, waiting for the word of command, when he would 
member of fowls, donkeys, or dogs, or hold long conversations | scramble to his feet in a great hurry; with a self-satisfied croak at 
with himself, of which profane language seemed to constitute the his own cleverness ; his solemn way of performing tricks, and the 
greater part. At meals his curiosity was boundless; he wanted | delight he took in “showing off,” added much to the amusement 
to taste everything, and his gestures and expression told as dis- | he caused. Bobby would hang by his bill from one’s finger, 
tinctly his opinions of the different viands as any language could | which he swallowed to its point of junction with the hand, and, 
have done. He knew his name, and would come at once when | With his wings drooping and his legs hanging down in a limp and 
called, and no fear of danger would have prevented him following | helpless manner, looking a most strange and grotesque object, he 
his master through fire or water. would allow himself to be carried about anywhere. The sight of 
As Bobby grew older a porridge diet was no longer to his taste, | little string of red beads would always throw him into a perfect 
and he began to pick up a dishonest livelihood in the poultry-yard. | frenzy of real or pretended fright, and if they were laid across his 
He would fly to meet us in the morning and perch on our shoulders | back, he at once commenced a series of startling antics, jumping 
with an impudent assumption of innocence, quite unconscious that and hopping about as if possessed, and screeching as if in agony. 
the yellow stickiness of his bill revealed that he had been breakfast- | _ Poor Bobby, like most pets, did not live out the natural term 
ing on newly-laid eggs. Then he took to eating the young chickens, | Of his existence. It was never known what killed him, but he 
and here his talent for mimicry provided him with many a delicate | died in a few hours of paralysis. Whether his unconquerable 
meal; for he could imitate the maternal call of a fowl to perfec- | Curiosity led him to eat something poisonous, or whether the 
tion, Many a battle was fought by the hens in defence of their | enforced sedentary life had undermined his constitution, or the 
deluded offspring ; but Bobby nearly always svared off triumphantly | dead snakes and the contents of the mouse-traps disagreed with 
with his prey to the top of the windmill, where he could enjoy | his digestion, will never now be discovered; but he is still 
the fruits of his poaching in security. One day he stole some | Tegretted by all who knew him, and lives in the recollection of his 
food that had been mixed with wine for a sick fowl that wanted | Owners as the brightest and most comical of all their African 
“picking up.” Presently the Kaffir cook, hearing sounds she | Pet 
could not understand, ran out to see what was the matter. There 
lay Bobby on his back idiotically drunk, his little black feet kick- 
ing aimlessly in the air, and his wide open bill emitting the most 
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extraordinary noises that had ever been heard even from his 
voluble and versatile vocal chords. This episode created a decided 
taste for stimulants. From that time Bobby haunted the store- 
room with even more than his former inquisitive pertinacity, sitting 
on the top of the cask when the wine was being drawn for meals, 
bending down and twisting his neck to reach the stream as it 
flowed into the jug; gradually he learned to turn the tap and 
help himself, so that great caution was necessary that he should 
not remain alone in the store, as he never learnt to turn the tap back 
again. Unfortunately Bobby revelled in mischief, not for the sake of 
any good which it brought him, but from some inborn “ cussedness.” 
He was never so happy as when busily engaged in some work of 
destruction, and when discovered he would retreat to a safe 
distance, and if pursued would always manage to keep just out of 
Teach, though not too far for one to see the triumph of enjoyment 
in his wicked old eye, and to hear his detiant croak as he strutted 
ahead, looking back triumphantly over his shoulder. It was most 
Provoking on going to the garden to find that the few rows of peas 
or French beans which had been raised with much trouble were 
all rooted up to make play for Bobby. The culprit himself would 
probably be out of sight, for his ning operations were usually 
carried on in the early morning ; but once he was caught so deep! 
engrossed in putting the finishing touches to a row of beans whi 
he had pulled up and laid in their with even more than his 


usual neatness, that he only looked up in time to see his angry 
master a few yards off picking , large stone. In an instant 


TWO OLD FRIENDS. 


ay interchange of expressions of friendship between Mr. 
Arthur Elliot and Mr, Cyril Flower, which was printed in 
the Times of Monday, is an interesting series of documents. It is 
true that Mr. Labouchere, or Mr. Labouchere’s paper, thinks Mr. 
Elliot “came badly out of it,” but this is the less surprising that 
Mr. Elliot in “ it ” had called Mr. Labouchere, or Mr. Labouchere's 
amendment, “silly and unpractical.” The beginning of the matter 
seems to have been a little performance of Mr. Flower’s of a kind 
which until recently would certainly have been considered rather 
curious by English party politicians of the better type, though it 
is common enough now. Everybody knows that of the 
business by which Mr. Parnell’s followers gain their daily and 
dirty ru { is to go about the country stumping “at lairge” in 
Tory or Liberal-Unionist constituencies; and that in this 
creditable occupation they are often assisted by Gladstonian 
Radicals of the baser or Conybeare-Stuart-Ellis-Cossham kind. 
With rare exceptions, however, and until quite recently, the official 
kind of Gladstonian has kept himself aloof from this kind of 
at terry and Mr. Elliot seems to have been all the more sur- 
rised at Mr. Flower’s going to Kelso “to defend the National 
rae ” in that, as he rather unkindly remarks, he “does not re- 
member to have heard or read any other speech of Mr. Flower's.” 
And, indeed, Mr. Flower has not attained such notoriety as he 
On this particular occasion his sense of the 
and brutal attacks made upon the National League by “ per- 
sons like Mr, Arthur Elliot” has stirred him up to go to its rescue at 


the imp’s mind was made up, Instead of attempting flight and 
probably getting hit by the stone, he impulsively threw himself on 
1g Owner's generosity, perched on his shoulder, ‘issing hi 


kissing him 


Kelso in Mr. Elliot's constituency. This “ convoy,” how- 
ever, of Mr. Flower’s has brought rather heavy fire on him from 
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Mr. Elliot, who seems to be rather anxious to know what business 
Mr. Flower had at Kelso, and still more anxious to know why 
he told the Kelso le several things which appeared to him 
Mr. Elliot), and which certainly appear still to some readers of 

. Flower’s defence, to be the ‘things that are not. So Mr, 
Elliot, not exactly in the most amiable way in the world, 
administers to “ Dear Flower” a series of posers. Did Dear F. 
say that he (Dear E.) voted against the Labourers’ Allotment 
Bill, against Disestablishment in Wales, and against the reform 
of the House of Lords? If so, how came Dear F. to say so, 
when, as a matter of fact, Dear E. did nothing of the kind in any 
of the three cases ? Also, parenthetically, does Dear F. consider 
Mr. Gladstone a true Liberal ? and, if so, will he point out when 
that great man voted for any of the three measures which Dear F., 
as reported, says every true Liberal is bound to support? This is 
poser (and rider) No. 1, Then Mr. Elliot proceeds. If it is neces- 
sary for Dear Flower to go to Kelso to defend the National League 
against the attacks of men like Mr. Arthur Elliot, will he kindly 
begin by em against the attacks of men like Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir William Harcourt? For he, Mr. Elliot, has never used 
language about the National League half so strong as these great, 
these venerated men have used. When Mr. Flower politely re- 
marked that Mr, Elliot “wrote argument after argument in a 
clever twaddling way about Disestablishment ” what did he please 
to mean? Also, what did he further please to mean when he 
made the certainly rather vague statement that Mr. Elliot “ not 
only voted in favour of the landlords, but in favour of everything 
that was base and scandalous”? What, says Mr. Elliot mildly to 
Dear Flower, “do you mean ong nonsense as this?” After 
putting which questions Mr. Elliot requests his friend to learn 
something that may be useful to him as Mr. Gladstone’s junior 
Whip; and adds, again mildly, that of course you cannot expect 
much independence from a junior Whip; but still “it does seem 
something like impudence for a person of that kind to taunt 
Unionists with changing their colours. Our colours,” continues 
he, “ are Liberal principles, and not the livery of Mr. Gladstone.” 
So Mr. Elliot, not good-temperedly, no doubt, but with some 
considerable force. 

Thereis not observable in Mr. Cyril Flower's reply any disposition 
to answer the interrogatories administered to him. He remarks ami- 
ably, but not conclusively, that he and Mr. Elliot “ are old friends ” ; 
but he omits altogether to give any particular reason for such a 
singular display of old friendship as the extensive, and indeed, as 
Mr. Elliot unkindly says, rather nonsensical, charge that his old 
friend has been voting for “ everything base and scandalous.” He 
has further “ painfully present to his mind the fact that Mr. Elliot 
has been engaged” in the mysterious and legerdemainish opera- 
tion of “ identifying himself with the Tory party.” He does not 
attempt to answer the question “‘ Why did you say I voted against 
@ Bill when I voted for it ?” except by remarking that “ We who 
represent English constituencies think very little of the Bill in 
question "—a delightful and memorable excuse. He “ does not 
recollect saying that Mr. Elliot’s book was clever ” (this is cutting) ; 
but he may have said so, as he “ wished to be lenient”—which, 

in, has little to do with the very distinct points to which Mr. 
iot had pinned him. But Mr, Flower is not lenient now. He 
winds up with a lofty assertion that, “if you are ever a junior 
Minister [a noble description for a Treasury saute-ruisseau}, you 
will learn that you do not wear the livery of your chief, however 
distinguished he may be, but the uniform of your Sovereign and 
a country.” This flourish reminds us dimly of the reason which 
rs. Handycock of Peter Simple immortality gave for her adoration 
of soldiers and sailors; but it sadly misses the point of Mr. Elliot's 
unkind remark, This point, of course, was that Mr. Flower 
ought to have worn the uniform of his Sovereign and did wear the 
livery of his chief. And the flourish has the further disadvantage of 
letting in Mr. Elliot, who counters heavily. In the first place, he 
remarks (this time sweetly enough) that Mr. Flower first does 
not answer his questions; secondly, does not apologize for in- 
accurate statements, the inaccuracy of which he practically con- 
fesses and avoids; and, thirdly, makes new statements of greater 
inaccuracy which Mr. Elliot proceeds to demolish. In the course 
of doing this he makes some fresh points, and he ends by taking 
up Mr. Flower’s description of his clothes and suggesting, with 
some neatness, that a Minister who has worn the uniform of his 
Sovereign might find a better cause and more suitable allies than 
the Parnellites. 

And this is the correspondence out of which Mr. Elliot, by the 
testimony of that impartial person Mr. Labouchere, *‘ comes 
badly.” Some doubt may — be felt whether Mr. Elliot 
was well advised in taking Mr. Oyril Flower for a serious poli- 
tician; but the member for Roxburghshire may fairly retort, 
“Tf I am not to take a Minister who wears the uniform of his 
Sovereign and his country seriously, what illusions are you going 
to leave me?” And, to tell the truth, Liberal-Unionists have 
been so cruelly disillusioned in many ways, and have taken 
their sufferings so much like men and Britons, that we have 
not the heart to insist on their surrendering one more cherished 
a But Mr. Flower himself is a pearl of great price. It 
has been said by the wicked of a Gladstonian that gua Gladstonian 
he is bound to be wrong in his facts, fallacious in his argu- 
ments, weak in his retorts, baseless in his accusations, and incon- 
sistent with himself in everything except in impudence to his 
antagonists and subservience to his leader. But 
even if we accept this sweeping indictment, the Gladstonian 
manages to dress up his little failings in this or that rag of cover- 


ing, logical or rhetorical, serious or jesti Mr. Cyril Flower, 
either because of that lack of practice in public ing to which 
Mr. Elliot refers, or of insufficient attention to his part, or of some 
natural gift or absence of gift, seems to display these attributes of 
Gladstonianism in their quiddity, Conceive, if it be conceivable, 
the state of mind of a man who says, “You voted against that 
Bill,” and, on being reminded that his old friend voted, not against 
it, but for it, rejoins, “ Ah, yes! but you know we don’t think much 
of that Bill.” The implied argument is remotely allied to the 
famous “It was a very little one,” but quite distinct from it; 
and we are inclined to think it a much more noble, remote, a 
inimitable order of fallacy. “Jones, you stole fifty pounds from 
Smith.” “On the contrary, as it happens, I gave Smith fifty 

unds.” “Ah, that may be, but you know we who represent 

english constituencies don't think much of Smith.” There is no 

end to the applications of this new argument of Mr. Flower’s, 
which is, we verily believe, that blue dahlia of logicians, a — 
new fallacy, a kind of paralogism never hit upon before. e 
recommend it to some new Whately, who might group with it 
other instances of the same family which are more frequent in the 
feminine than in the masculine style of reasoning. 

Feminine, too (though the late Mr. Carlyle would probably 
have called it sartorial), is Mr. Flower’s horror of a uniform 
being called a livery ; but this is certainly not new. The arra: 
ment was, if we recollect rightly, always called a uniform 4, ) 
choice spirits to whom Mr, Weller was introduced at Bath. 
re | shared Mr. Flower's disgust as to the brutal term livery. 
And yet—and yet, you know, Mr. Elliot was right, except that 
it was scarcely fair to the livery-wearers. All biographers of a 
useful, maligned, and little known body of men have agreed that 
a lack of proper spirit or a willingness to perform uncovenanted 
and degrading offices is not among their attributes. Now, who- 
ever heard of a Gladstonian refusing to eat, not merely cold meat, 
but much less honourable viands? of his not merely declining to 
carry not merely a coal-scuttle, but drawing the line at any poli- 
tical behest of his chief’s, as something p/usguam menial? The 
thing is unheard of, and impossible. The tlower of Mr. Gladstone’s 
following know no such compunction as that which induced Mr. 
Whiffers to “ resign”; though they can readily resign themselves 
to doing any dirty work for and with the very men whose imprison- 
ment, whose suspension in the House, they voted for and cheered 
to the echo, and against whom they were ready to entrust 
Mr. Gladstone—and Mr. Gladstone was ready to be entrusted— 
with powers which would have been considerable for a despotic 
sovereign. No, Mr. Elliot; it is not just to the livery, 


THE UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


years ago the Government of Lord Derby introduced 
and carried a Bill for the reform of the Scottish Universities 
which effected many and important changes in these institutions, 
During the period which has elapsed since that date the growing 
prosperity of the Universities has amply justified the changes then 
made in their constitution and administration. Experience has, 
however, shown that in some respects there yet is room for im- 

rovements, which may render the Universities still more available 

‘or the purposes of the higher education in Scotland. Bills have 
been introduced within recent years with a view of effecting these 
improvements ; but, like many other Bills, they have fallen victims 
to that Irish obstruction, which has postponed measures intended 
to promote the interests of England or of Scotland to the demands 
of the disorder and sedition of the sister country. 

The Bill laid on the table of the House of Lords by Lord 
Lothian is a renewed attempt to complete the reforms initiated by 
the Government of 1858; and it is highly appropriate that the 
work begun by one Conservative Administration should be com- 
pleted by another. The idea of the legislation of that year and 
of the present measure is, in a large degree, to state it briefly, 
that of “ popularizing” the management of the Universities, T 
risk involved in such legislation is that academic interests may be 
sacrificed to popular ideas, which have not been matured by careful 
and intelligent consideration of the whole circumstances of the 
case. There is the additional risk, which one a oe attends 
all Scotch legislation, that English legislators ma induced to 
accept the statements of interested parties, in tland, as the 
expression of the real opinion of those who alone are able to re- 
present the educated judgment of the country upon questions 
peculiarly Scotch. The average English member of Parliament is 
not thoroughly acquainted with Scottish institutions, either legal, 
educational, or ecclesiastical. There is a wide divergence in 
Scotland between what may be called popular views upon educa- 
tion, and the convictions of those whose opinion is entitled to the 
weight due to culture and experience. In drafting the present 
Bill we are inclined to think too much importance has been attri- 
buted to what we may call, without offence, uninstructed 
opinion. 

PThe two main points of the Bill are those clauses which remodel 
the University Court, and those which provide for the “ affilia- 
tion” of subordinate seminaries to the Universities. Up to the 
year 1858 the government of the Universities and their whole 
administration had been vested in the Senates, The Bill of that 
year introduced the “ University Oourt” as a Court of Appeal 

ing also certain strictly defined administrative powers. 
That Court was a small body, of which a representative of the 
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Senate, a ntative of the University Council, the Rector, and 
the Rector’s Assessor, the Chancellor's Assessor, the Principal, 
and one or two other officials were members. The “ University 
Council” is the general body of the graduates of the Univer- 
sity, who, in the case of the larger Universities of Glasgow 
and of Edinburgh, are some thousands in number, These 
oe are scattered over the face of the whole earth, lawyers, 
ivines, men of business, and predominantly, doctors of medicine. 
Their connexion with the Universities, after they have left them, 
is necessarily slight, and the members actually {poms at the half- 
yearly meetings of the Council are a very small percentage of the 
entire constituency, that small percentage, as a rule, consisting of 
men who, residing at the University seat, are always ready to 
attend meetings and take part in business. The General Council 
can, therefore, scarcely be regarded as a fair representation of the 
opinions of the graduates at large. It is in these Councils, how- 
ever, that the movement has arisen which has evidently influenced, 
in a preponderant degree, the policy of the present Bill. That 
policy appears to be to oust the Senate from its old position, 
and to entrust the whole Government and management of the 
University to a Court, in which the popular element shall entirely 
outweigh the academical, and which shall give full effect to the 
policy of affiliating to the Universities educational bodies hitherto 
entirely unconnected with them. In the University of Edinburgh, 
for example, the Court is to consist of four representatives of the 
Senate, four representatives of the Council, the Rector, and the 
Principal, the Rector'’s Assessor, the Chancellor's Assessor, two 
Assessors nominated by the Crown, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and another representative of the Town Council. Of these 
sixteen, the only representatives of the University lie will be 
the four Assessors of the Senate and the Principal. The mupi- 
cipal representatives and the Assessors of the Crown may be 
appointed on grounds entirely unacademic. The Rector is the 
pe of the students, and is always selected for political reasons ; 
and, by what appears a very questionable clause of the Bill, it is 
provided that he shall in future consult the students as to the 
appointment of his Assessor, so that, in point of fact, the students 
will have two representatives in the governing body, in which the 
Senate has only four. But, further, it is provided that, not only 
shall the head of any college which may be affiliated be a member 
of the Court, but he shall bring with him such members of the 
governing body of his college as the Commissioners appointed 
under the Bill, or, after the expiration of their powers, a Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, to be called the “ Universities Com- 
mittee,” may determine. It is evident from this that by the 
process of affiliation the influence of the existing Universities may 
completely swamped, and the representatives of what are 
practically rival institutions may have the absolute power of con- 
trolling their government. We say rival institutions, because 
those bodies which are understood to desire affiliation may be 
classed under two heads, medical corporations and Nonconformist 
theological colleges. The medical corporations, which at present 
— an entirely subordinate position, and are unable to com- 
mand the best medical talent, which naturally gravitates to the 
University chairs, desire to have their lecturers admitted to the 
same status as the Professors of the Universities, and their course 
of instruction recognized as qualifying for graduation, The 
affiliation of such bodies, upon these terms, would have the 
immediate effect of lowering the value of the medical degree. 
More might be said for the affiliation of the Nonconformist 


colleges; as their curriculum is probably equal in educational | 


value to that of the divinity halls of the Universities; but no real 
‘advantage to theological science would accrue from their affilia- 
tion, unless there were a provision (which the Bill does not con- 
tain) that the theological chaiis—alike in these colleges and in 
the Universities—should be emanicipated from their denomina- 
tional connexion. Without this provision their affiliation would 
simply be the introduction of a sectarian element from which 
Universities should, of all places, be kept free. 

A University Court in which the ancient academic element is 
practically superseded by this infusion of scientific and sectarian 
rivalry would, we fear, do little for the highest interests of educa- 
tion, The risk of such an infusion would be materially lessened 
were it provided—first, that no college or seminary should be 
affiliated whose endowments and emoluments were not on a par 
‘with those of the existing University; and, secondly, that the 
representation of the Senate in the Court should not, in every 
case, be limited to four, but should stand in a fair proportion to 
the whole membership. The Bill, however, contains no such 
provision. 

The powers conferred upon the University Court a to be 
‘too autocratic. The Court is to have practically unlimited powers 
of administration. It is to bea Court of Appeal, while there is no 
provision for appeal from its own decisions; it is to bold and ad- 
minister the whole finances and property of the University ; it is 
to regulate the whole course of study and the rules of graduation ; 
and the professors are to hold office subject to its approval. It is 
also to dispense, if not the whole, the greater part, of the Univer- 
sity patronage. To invest a body the majority of whose members 
is to be elected by constituencies, sure to be swayed by popular 
rather than by academic influences, with such powers is, we 
apprehend, a very hazardous experiment. The maintenance of 
discipline in the University can hardly be expected to stand the 
strain of an unrestricted power of revision on the part of this 
Court, either on appeal from the students who may be the subjects 
of discipline, or, as the Bill provides, on the initiative of any 


member of the Court. That large and heterogeneous body will, in 
the exercise of its patronage, be open to all manner of political, 
sectarian, and personal influences. We question whether the 
character of the Scottish professoriate, created by such patronage, 
will maintain its present high standard, more especially when we 
consider that in the adjustment of the professorial salaries, in the 
direction of the course of study, and in the fixing of the terms and 
tenure of office, as well as in the allotment of pensions, the power 
of the Court is absolute. 

The rea] want in Scottish education is one which this Bill does 
not touch. It is the want of a connecting link between the pre- 
apart school and the University. That want may be supplied 

y some modification of the proposed system of affiliation ; but 
the modification must be the result of a prolonged and careful 
inquiry, which should be remitted to the University Commissioners. 
The results of their inquiry may be embodied in a subsequent 
measure. We hardly think a satisfactory result can be achieved 
under the present Bill. On other points, on which we have not 
touched, the provisions of the Bill are satisfactory ; and a judi- 
ciously selected Commission, with the powers which it confers on 
them, may effect useful reforms upon the present system of the 
Universities. We, therefore, trust that the Bill may pass; 
although, to be thoroughly beneficial, it must be modified in the 
directions which we have indicated. The Scottish Universities 
are national institutions; and it is to be hoped that Parliament 
will give the Bill a candid and intelligent consideration, and not 
deal with it from a merely party point of view. The interests 
involved are those of the higher education. These interests, and 
not the demands of theorists, of rival parties, or of the un- 
instructed democracy, must govern the issue. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


FTER a lengthy absence and brilliant theatrical tour through 
the United States, Mr. Irving has returned to the Lyceum, 
selecting for his first series of performances Fuust. So much has 
been written concerning this striking production that the subject 
may well be said to be fairly exhausted, and it will almost 
sullice for us to record that the drama was restored to the stage 
on which it was originally acted with all its original perfection of 
picturesque and artistic detail. It is not our habit to record the 
applause of spectators; but the enthusiasm which greeted Mr. 
Irving's r appearance was so exceptional that it may linger long in 
the memory of the distinguished artist, as demonstrating the great 
esteem and affectionate regard with which his name is held, as bei 
associated with all that is highest in English dramatic art 
literature. There is little else to be said. Perhaps Mr. Irving's 
Mephistopheles is now acted in a lighter and more sarcastic vein 


| of fiendish humour than heretofore ; at any rate, it seemed to us 


to be, if anything, more spiritual, in the diabolical sense of the word, 
and therefore truer to the text of Goethe than to that of Mr. 
Wills. The Margaret of Miss Terry is as before a matchless piece 
of acting, at once realistic and poetical, Discarding conventional- 


_ism even in the matter of costume, the actress succeeds in being 


upon the stage a very incarnation of Goethe's ideal. The Faust 
ot Mr, Alexander has certainly greatly improved in finish, It 


/is more restful and serious than it was at first, and if it never 


strikes one as in any way realizing the mysterious character 
created by Goethe, the fault perhaps after all lies rather with 
the adapter than with the actor. Needless to say that the scenery 
and all tbe accessories belonging to it were as beautifully perfect 
as before, for Mr. Irving never neglects a detail. At the close of 
the performance Mr. Irving spoke a few concise words of grati- 
tude for the warmth of his reception and for that, equally hearty, 
of Miss ‘Terry, and announced his intention of speedily pro- 
ducing Tobert Macaire and Mr. Calmour’s play, The Amber Heart. 
There was no mention made of Werner, and we may, therefore, 
conclude that this wearisome drama will be permitted to rest in 


peace, 
The success of The Pompadour at the Haymarket, contrary to 
general expectation, is an accomplished fact. That this is partly 
due to the perfection with which the piece is “mounted” may 
be the case; but, on the other hand, the drama is decidedly 
interesting. If we forget its extraordinary distortion of historical 
facts, and imagine that it deals with the adventures of a Mme. 
de Pompadour at the Court of a Louis XV., it assumes quite 
another uspect. The legend then presents many striking situations, 
and is etlective and dramatic, and its dialogue is excellently written. 
We must also remember that the theatre-going public is possibl 
not so familiar with the history of the famous mistress of Louis XV. 
as some people imagine, and that to those whose time is mainly 
occupied in the conduct of their own private cuncerns the drama 
has even an historical interest which the privileged who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the works of the brothers De Goneourt, 
the Vie Privée de Louis XV. and the Chroniques de il de Bau: A 
cannot realize or appreciate. The first two acts are by far 
best of the four, and these seem to please the public, judging 
from their recognition, more than the conclusion, wi 
the dénouement in which both history and common sense are 
violated. The scene in which Mme. de Pompadour changes her 
splendid garments for those of a peasant girl is faulty, but is more 
than saved by Mrs. Tree's admirable acting. Mrs. Tree, if she 
is neither the Pompadour of history nor the Pompadour of the 
authors of this curious play, nevertheless gives a very charming 
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and interesting interpretation of the character. Her singing of a 
quaint ballad by Mr. Henschel without accompaniment is a master- 

iece of expression and tunefulness. It would be impossible to sing 
it better, for she makes no attempt at es her agreeable 
voice or her excellent method, but simply chants dreamily to her- 
self, producing thereby a most pathetic impression. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s Narcisse has, we think, been judiciously modified in certain 
details since the first night. It was then remarked that his restless- 
ness, combined with the fact that he was engaged in a risky under- 
taking—that of representing a personage who is never in perfect 
command of his wits—rendered the slightly monotonous. 
Mr. Tree has taken the hint, and thereby has imparted a graver 
air to the character which, whilst it in no way diminishes its 
weirdness, adds considerably to its dignity. The incident with the 
china mandarin is better managed now than originally, and the 
long monologue is listened to with greater interest and attention. 
In the last scene, however, we think the concluding climax is not 
well reached. It is true that, in his curse upon his dying wife, 
Narcisse has to utter two sentences immediately succeeding each 
other, which, in a way, create a climax, followed by an anti- 
climax. He cries out first that he is the incarnation of “ outraged 
France,” outraged by the iniquities of the greedy favourite, and 
then anathematizes her with terrific vehemence as “ Empress of 
Hell.” Mr. Tree seems to exhaust himself between these two strong 
lines, and both consequently fall rather flat. Were it not better 
to omit either the first or the second, so as to make the speech— 
a good one in a purely theatrical sense—terser? Of the minor cha- 
racters, one of the best ormances is given by Miss Rose 
Leclercq, who plays the Queen with great dignity and feeling. 
Her voice, charged as it is with subdued emotion, is admirably 
managed. Its tones are full of genuine sadness—edle a les larmes 
dans la voix. Miss Le Thiere, usually so capable in parts whick 
demand dignity of presence and manner, does not seem at home as 
Mme. d’Epernay. True, her dress is the reverse of becoming, 
but even its preposterous hoop and furbelows need not oblige 
her to answer savagely the sprightly sarcasm of M. de Voltaire. 
She is altogether too surly. The Voltaire of Mr. Charles 
Brookfield is a very striking impersonation. If we forget the 
actual stature of the great philosophe, the resemblance is other- 


wise perfect. By the way, at Tussaud’s Exhibition is a cast. 


taken by Mme. Tussaud herself from the face of Voltaire, which, 
although little known, is most remarkable, and has been pro- 
nounced by competent authorities to be one of the best likenesses 
of him in existence. The mise-en-sceéne at the Haymarket is 
superb, Nothing can be imagined finer than the view from the 
Terrace at Versailles; it is replete with picturesque charm. The 
colours chosen for the costumes are perhaps a trifle too dull, and 
it is a rather curious fact that the famous Pompadour combination 
of pale blue and pale rose is only introduced as a scenic decoration 
in Mme. de Pompadour’s boudoir. 

The departure of M. Coquelin for Lisbon, and thence for 
America, has deprived the French colony in London of many a 
delightful evening; but beyond this fact there has been nothing 
done in the theatrical world worthy of record. Of the hali- 
‘dozen new pieces produced at various matinées none are likely 
ever to see footlights again. 


THE BUDGET DISCUSSION. 


“= debate on the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill established conclusively, what no competent 
authority seriously disputes, that, even after the Budget pro- 
are carried into effect, there will be a disparity in the 
charge under the Death-duties upon real property and upon 
rsonal property. But it did not prove that, therefore, the 
Budget ought to be remodelled. To recast the fiscal system of 
the country requires long and laborious investigation and much 
anxious thought, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer this year 
has not had the leisure because he had to prepare his Conversion 
scheme. The success of the Conversion proves unquestionably that 
the time was ripe for it. It has effected a great saving for the 
taxpayers, and it has enhanced considerably the credit of the 
country. It was, therefore, the more urgent question of the two, 
and Mr. Goschen was consequently right in giving it the pre- 
cedence. Had he attempted at the same time completely to 
remodel the Death-duties and to equalize the charges upon real 
-and personal property, he would probably have caused much more 
injury than he would have remedied. It was far more prudent to 
wait until he has more leisure at his disposal. Even then, if we 
-were i pee to accept Mr. Gladstone’s argument we should not 
be bound to adopt his conclusion. But, as a matter of fact, the 
argument itself is open to much question. It is obvious that, 
-before we can say whether there is or is not an equalization of 
the charges upon real and personal property, we must know 
what proportion to the gD nap. of the country each of 
these two kinds bears. Mr. Gladstone attempted this, and, taking 
as his authority a return presented to Parliament three years 
ago, he estimated the value of the whole property of the United 
Kingdom at 9,410,000,000/, Realty is set down at 3,778,000,000/., 
‘and alty at 5,632,000,000/, Now this return is to a 
very loos auieck mere conjecture. The statistics are, no doubt, 
— accurate; but no one would be more ready than 
the authors themselves to admit that they probably err by hun- 


dreds of millions. In the Income-tax returns we have data for 
estimating the value of the property assessed to the Income- 
tax; but we have no trustworthy data as to the incomes which 
are not assessed to that tax. Again, the Probate, Legacy, and 
Succession duties afford us data for estimating approximately the 
value of the property subject to those duties; but the very 
discussion about the Death-duties on which we are commenting 
shows how much uncertainty there is as to the real incidence of 
those duties and the value of the property upon which they fall. 
The truth is that a very large proportion of the accumulated 
wealth of the country cannot be ascertained at all. Statisticians 
may guess as to its amount, but they can do nothing more; and, 
until something like a trustworthy census of the wealth of the 
country can be taken, we may dispute, but we can form no really 
accurate opinion as to whether the charges upon realty and per- 
sonalty are equalized or not. The return on which Mr. Gladstone 
based so much of his argument, it will be observed, represents the 
personalty as about seven-twelfths of the whole property of the 
country, and the realty as about five-twelfths. Mr. Gladstone 
argues that the whole of the realty is not included, and that 
realty in actual fact amounts to very nearly half of the whole 
froperty of the country. This is certainly contrary to the 
general impression. It may, of course, be quite true ; but the fact. 
that it is contrary to the general impression of those who have 
paid much attention to the matter is an additional reason for 
receiving these returns with little confidence. Before the matter 
can be dealt with satisfactorily it is evidently necessary that we 
should have some more accurate information as to the proportion 
borne by personalty and realty severally to the whole wealth of 
the country. 

Turning from the broader question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion upon realty and personalty to the narrower question of the 
Death-duties, there can be no question at all that the Death-duties. 
fall much more heavily upon personalty than upon realty. The 
total yield of those duties in the year 1886-7 was a little over 
7$ millions. Of this sum, according to Mr. Gladstone’s analysis, 
somewhat less than 7 millions were yielded by personal property, 
and only 560,000/, by real property. The disparity is somewhat 
exaggerated. Mr. Gladstone himself admitted subsequently in 
the debate that he had made a mistake on one point, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out two other errors in his 
analysis. But, roughly, the figures may be allowed to stand, as 
they are not very wide from the truth. Partly, the greater pro- 
ductiveness of the Probate and Legacy duties is due to the fact 
that a very much larger mass of personal property becomes subject 
to those duties every year than of realty which becomes subject 
to Succession-duties ; but in a still greater degree it is due to the 
fact that the Probate and Legacy duties are levied upon the total 
value of the properties subject to them, while in the case of the 
Succession-duty only the capitalized value of the life interest of 
the person inheriting is charged. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a week or two ago stated that the average length of life of 
persons subject to Succession-duty is about 13} years, and Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, therefore, that, in the case of real property, 
the value is fully twice 134 years—in other words, that the Suc- 
cession-duty is levied only = half the real value of the property 
upon which it is assessed. Further, it is to be recollected that the 
Succession-duty in the case of lineals is at present only 1 per 
cent., and even under Mr, Goschen’s proposals will be raised to 
but 13 ~ cent., while the Probate-duty is 3 percent. It is true 
that, when the Budget resolutions come into effect, half the Pro- 
bate-duty will be handed over to the local authorities and only 
half retained by the Imperial Exchequer. Still the fact remains 
that the full 3 per cent. will be paid by property subject to Pro- 
bate-duty, however the yield of that duty may afterwards be dis- 
tributed, while realty will only pay 1} per cent., or just half as 
much. The result, Mr. Gladstone argues, is, firstly, that the rate 
of Succession-duty upon real property is only half the rate of 
Probate-duty upon personal property ; and, secondly, that in con- 
sequence of the Succession-duty being levied only on the life in- 
terest, while the Probate-duty is on the full value, only half the real 
value of realty is charged. The final result, therefore, is that the 
charge upon personalty is about four times greater proportionately 
than that upon realty. And the disparity is still further in- 
creased by the fact that those who have to pay Succession-duty 
are to be allowed in the future eight years withis which to pay the 
tax, while those who have to pay the Probate-duty have to pay it 
at once. As we pointed out when commenting upon this subject 
a fortnight ago it is necessary to give a period of grace to the 
owners of real property, for the reason that a small slice of an 
estate cannot be sold in order to pay the Succession-duty, whereas 
me property can always be rapidly realized. But there can 

no dispute, of course, that, confining our attention to the Death- 
duties alone, there does appear to be a very great disparity in the 
charges upon realty and personalty. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, however, pointed out that it is not 
fair to confine our attention to the Death-duties alone. In the 
first place, real property is subject to a special tax which is 
not levied upon other properties—that is to say, is subject to Land- 
tax. Half the Land-tax, it is true, has been redeemed; but the 
interest on the redemption money must be taken into account. 
At present the Land-tax yields a little over 1,000,000/., and, 
adding the amount which has been redeemed, real property is 
subject to a charge for Land-tax, or for the interest on the money 
by which the Land-tax was redeemed, of about 2,000,000/, annually, 
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It was admitted by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that under the 
Death-duties ty pays about a million and a quarter more 
than realty; but, if we add the Land-tax to the p ewe upon 
realty, we find that the balance is fully redressed. For the reason 
inted out above, however, we are not very confident as to 
of this kind. The real proportion borne to the whole 
wealth of the country by realty and personalty it is impossible to 
ascertain, and, such being the case, it does not seem to us ible 
to say what the disparity is in any particular case. All that can 
be urged with confidence is that under the Death-duties personalt, 
is charged much more heavily than realty ; that, on the other hand, 
real property is subject to a special tax in the form of Land-tax, 
and that this special tax goes to a considerable extent, at least, to 
redress the balance as between the two kinds of property. There 
is one other point which should be borne in mind. It is estimated 
by the Inland Revenue Commissioners that owners of real pro- 
perty are assessed to the Income-tax at about 20 per cent, more 
than they receive, while owners of personal property are assessed 
only on their actual receipts. Here, again, the incidence of 
taxation falls more heavily upon realty than upon personalty. 
But it must be confessed that this system of redressing the balance 
by maintaining inequalities and injustices is by no means satis- 
factory. It may be that the exceptional charges upon realty 
and malty balance one another, and that the final result is a 
rough kind of justice being done between the two. But, after all, 
that only goes to strengthen the general conviction that an 
equalization of the charges upon the two kinds of property ought 
to be taken in hand as soon as is time for effecting it 
cautiously, prudently, and completely. The matter is too intricate 
and too difficult to be phen | at a rush. It must be carefully 
thought out if we are not to do more harm than good. But that it 
- to be done at the earliest convenient opportunity no reason- 
able person will dispute, and indeed all parties on Monday evening 
were practically agreed upon that. There is one other point to 
which we would direct attention, as it increases the difficulty of 
estimating the comparative values of realty and personalty. It is 
notorious that a very large portion of the landed property of the 
country is heavily encumbered. In attempting to estimate the 
accumulated wealth of the country, it is clear that the debts upon 
@ property, and the property itself, must not both be reckoned. 
For example, if the owner of an estate worth 20,000/. a year has 
to pay portions to his brothers and sisters, to pay a jointure to his 
mother, and to pay interest upon mortgages and other debts, the 
annual interest upon the whole amounting, let us say, to 10,000/., 
the estate would still be worth only 20,000/. a year, not 30,000/. 
Yet, if we entered the owner's interest, upon the one hand, as real 
property, and the interest of the several encumbrances, on the 
other, as pen property, the whole would rank as worth 30,000/. 
a year. Itseems clear to us that Mr. Gladstone did not make suf- 
ficient allowance for the encumbrances -_— real property, and that 
his figures would be greatly modified had he done so. In any event, 
it is clearly necessary, if we would arrive at some certainty as to 
the incidence of taxation upon real and personal property, to ascer- 
tain more fully than is now known the amount of the charges of all 
kinds upon real property. The discussion on Thursday evening 
calls for little comment. It was but an elaboration of arguments 
with which we have already dealt. Before it began the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced that on Monday he will aay to 
raise the minimum weight of carts to be taxed and to lower the 
rate of taxation, so that the yield of the tax will be reduced 
100,000/, As for the debate itself, it was inevitable that the 
taunt should be repeated that the Budget benefits only the rich, 
and that it should be moved to lower the taxes onthe poor. But 
the contention was triumphantly refuted by Mr. Goschen’s state- 
ment that between 1876 and 1887 the taxes paid by the poor had 
been reduced two millions, while those paid oe rich had been 
increased twelve millions, The disposable surplus being small, 
Income-tax payers have a prior claim to relief—tirstly, because 
the Income-tax was raised to meet an emergency, and ought to 
be lowered now that the emergency has passed; and, secondly, 
because it presses more heavily on struggling classes than the Tea 
or any other duty. Just as little ground was there for the oppo- 
sition to the tax of five shillings a dozen on bottled wine, though 
Mr. Gladstone gave his authority to the argument that it is 
poten in tendency. There is no fuirer tax than one on a 
uxury like bottled wine. And it is surely equitable that dear 
wine should be taxed more highly than cheap wine. As for 
the fear that the tax will strengthen Protectionism in France, 
unfortunately Protectionism all over the world gains strength, 
whatever we do. In any case we cannot regulate our action by 
the movement of foreign opinion. 


MR. MANNS’S BENEFIT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


O* Saturday the 21st this series of concerts at the Crystal 
Palace ended with Mr. Manns’s benefit. The selection, as is 

usual on these occasions, was somewhat long and miscellaneous, 
and included a good many solos, both vocal and instrumental. 
Two important classic compositions for the orchestra, Beethoven's 
Overture Coriolan and Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, stood one 
at the beginning and the other at the end of the programme. 
Both these are played well at the Palace, and the Scotch Symphony, 
is, one of the chefs-Cauvre of Mr. Manns's orchestra. 


It came appropriately enough then on this occasion, though it 
must be confessed that before it arrived the audience, and possibly 
the performers, were somewhat exhausted. The Overture, how- 
ever, was not heard under such conditions, and the performance 
was as fine as could be wished. The huge strides with which it 
appears to enter on sonorous chords and unisons were firmly and 
nervously planted. The Overture is severe and contains but few 
beauties of a luscious sort; the wood wind is not often employed 
in producing warbling passages or soft and rich varieties of colour, 
but the strings have fierce and furious passages, which were given 
with a splendid effect of nervous impatience. The Scotch Sym- 
phony was excellently phrased, and all the points were made with 
judgment, yet the playing was scarcely as enthusiastic as on the 

t occasion of its performance. The “ Scherzo,” one of the most 
charming things in music, was the least animated in proportion 
of all the movements. At the sublime wind-up of the 
“ Finale,” however, the orchestra, tired as they must have been, 
rose to the height of the occasion, and worked with tremendous 
energy and a perfect ensemble of intention. Another work of that 
original young composer Mr, Hamish MacCunn was played for 
the first time at the Crystal Palace. Like “ Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” it is a setting for orchestra of a Scotch ballad, “The 
Ship o’ the Fiend,” and it is full of the same wild and picturesque 
instrumental effects. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
this new piece is more refined and reticent than its predecessor. 
The instrumentation is full of beautiful points, of rapid changes of 
colour, of quiet and stormy passages artistically bound together. 
The effects are congruous, however surprising, and one accepts 
them as they come without hesitation. Heavy artillery, such as 
the big drum and the trombones, is most aptly employed. Some 
of the agitated rushes on the violins and the subterraneous 
booming of the lower strings which precede and follow the storm 
are as picturesque as anything by an English musician, Slavonian 
Dances (Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the third suite), by Mr. Dvorak, com- 
pletes the list of purely orchestral numbers. 

Mr. Ernest Gillet made a first appearance in Mr, Manns’s Para- 
phrase for Cello and Orchestra of Strings on Hartel’s “ Abend- 
stindchen.” The setting has been tastefully done; a of 
pizzicato accompaniment is highly effective, and, generally speak- 
ing, the simplicity of the thing enabled one to feel the fine 
richness of the strings. The soloist produced a good tone and 

layed with considerable smoothness. He was afterwards heard 
in a Nocturne by Chopin and a Spinnlied by Popper. Both 
pieces produced the effect of educated vulgarity ; only in Popper's 
the vulgarity is inherent, whereas in Chopin's it is perhaps im- 
pea by the change from piano to violoncello, Herr Hans 

Vessely, of whom we spoke in describing a late concert, made a 
second a ce in Vieuxtemps’s “ Ballad and Polonaise” for 
violin, e vocalists were three in number. First Mme. Carlotta 
Recoschéwicz made her début in this country in Meyerbeer’s 
“ Ach, mein Sohn” from Le Prophete, and in two songs, “‘ Es war 
ein Traum” (Lassen) and “ Friihlingslied” (J. Peiser). Her low 
notes are very fine and without that greasy fatness which spoils 
so many contraltos. She has dramatic feeling for recitative, 
which she sings better than flowing melody in which equality of 
voice and a continuous song are necessary. Miss Nikita (as we 
cannot follow her example and deprive her of any title) met with 
a most enthusiastic reception at her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. Certainly her charming voice and spontaneous and deli- 
cate style richly deserved applause, and she is quite artist enough 
to please without certain mannerisms and aflectations in which 
she indulges, She gave Mozart's “ Deh vieni” from the Nozze di 
Figaro, the “ Jewel Song” from Gounod’s Faust, and the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” in response to a recall. The habit of plucking 
a rose to pieces, natural as it may be on the stage, becomes rather 
ridiculous with a background of sober, bald-headed musicians. 
Not the least interesting feature of the concert was the reappear- 
ance of the celebrated Herr Carl Formes, who charmed our fore- 
fathers with his tremendous “ basso profundo.” He sang Mozart's 
“In diesen heil'gen Hallen” from Zauberflite, and “ Piff Paff” 
from the Huguenots. One can only regret not having heard 
him in his youth; he must have been astounding. Even 
now his low notes are good and the volume of his voice un- 
impaired. By way of an “encore” he gave the well-known 
“ Mill-wheel ”—a song, we believe, of his own composition—and 
accompanied himself on the piano, 

We cannot take leave of this series of concerts without con- 
“soe ga sep one concerned in their success. There have 

n moments when the performers surpassed themselves as in the 
Schubert concert, important works have been heard for the first 
time, and others have been disinterred from oblivion. As to the 
way in which they have been interpreted, we need only say that 
it would be difficult to beat this orchestra in an all-round contest. 
Mr. Manns is a most intelligent conductor, with a wide sympathy 
in art and a perseverance that always leads to improvement. Of 
course every orchestra has its special qualities and its favourite 
composers. This one may show a certain want of briskness and 
point in some few pieces; but it is remarkable, on the whole, for 
the breadth of its interpretations, the fine volume of its stri 
and the excellent quality of its wind instruments, As to the 
principals of the various departments, we are paying them no un- 
deserved compliment when we say that they have co-operated 
greatly in the success of the season by a thorough proficiency, 
especially noticeable when their instruments came into prominence 
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OUT-HARCOURTING HIMSELF. 


O persons who are dis to take politics too seriously, the 
presence of Sir William Harcourt in the House of Commons 
is a precious boon. He is amusing even when he tries to be so— 
a result which does not always follow the effort. Sometimes his 
es illustrate the remark that a man may lose the wit which 
is natural to him by striving to show more wit than he possesses. 
But, on the whole, even Sir William Harcourt’s most painstaking 
- endeavours to be funny are attended with more success than 
might be expected. Perhaps his greatest achievements, however, 
as a jester are accomplished when he assumes to be prodigiously 
in earnest. Sir William Harcourt ax a political moralist, as a con- 
stitutional authority, as the guardian of consistency and character 
in statesmanship, is more entertaining than he is when he frankly 
lays himself out to win the laughter of the House of Commons by 
oe and gambols which recall the clown in the ring. Any one 
who examines the sentences in the reports of his speeches which 
are followed by the parenthetical word “ Laughter” will find that 
that explosion of mirth is often evoked by his gravest expositions 
of moral and constitutional principles. Sir William Harcourt is 
backed by a sturdy phalanx of laughers and cheerers. Occasion- 
ally, when his jocosity goes beyond decorous limits, it creates a 
little uneasiness; but, on the ae xy his friends are true to him, 
and may say, as the poet of the New Whig Guide said of a Par- 
liamentary authority in his day not less important than Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt is now :— 
As rhetorical graces 


We truisms cheered, and extolled commonplaces, 
Washed over with praise every folly and flaw, 

And smiled at his jokes and looked grave at his law. 
Could friendship do more while indifferent folks 

All smiled at his law and looked grave at his jokes ? 


Sir William Harcourt has out-Harcourted himself in his sayings 
and doings during the present week. He probably would reckon 
the grave lecture which he read to Lord Hartington on Monday 
evening as his most brilliant performance, If the sublime may 
occasionally lapse into the ridiculous, the ridiculous occasionally 
raises itself into the sublime. Sir William Harcourt, taxing Lord 
Hartington with political inconsistency, and with a defective 
sense of that personal honour which binds a man to make 
common cause with his colleagues, is an astonishing spectacle. 
Lord Hartington is charged with inconsistency in opposing Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolution for equalizing the Death-duties on real and 
personal property, while he had supported Mr. Childers’s proposal 
to a similar effect in 1885. He ingenuously confessed that, being 
occupied with important official duties in that year—a year of 
difficulties of every kind and in every quarter of the globe—he 
had found it impossible to pay the close attention to the details of 
the Budget which, as a responsible Minister of the Crown, he 
ought doubtless to have given, and that he had placed his financial 
conscience where he should not now be disposed to place it, or 
any other conscience—absolutely in the hands of Mr. Gladstone. 
This, we must admit, was rather hard upon Mr. Gladstone. He 
has enough to do as the keeper of his own conscience, and to give 
him a vicarious responsibility for that of any other person is 
cruelly to overweight him. Lord Hartington added that, so far as 
his recollection went, there was not absolute unanimity in the 
Cabinet with respect to every one of the financial proposals of 
1885. The statement may have been technically improper; but 
assertions of this kind are habitually made. More than one 
of the colleagues of the late Mr. Forster, acting on the maxim 
that the dead are always in the wrong, have declared that 
they decline to hold themselves responsible for his administra- 
tion of Ireland. Even Mr. Gladstone has shown an eager pre- 
cipitancy to disconnect himself with measures for which he was 
not only theoretically answerable, but which there is reason 
to believe were taken sometimes at his instance, and in every 
case with his full knowledge. He has publicly referred, in a 
manner compared with which Lord Hartington’s indiscretion is 
trivial, to Lord Hartington’s attitude in the Cabinet upon Irish 
questions ; and Lord Hartington himself, with much more reason, 
addressed to him a remonstrance similar to that which he has now 
received from Sir William Harcourt. These casual allusions are 
almost unavoidable, and it is absurd to make much of them. Sir 
William Harcourt, however, seized his opportunity to exhibit 
himself as the Puritan of politics, and to vindicate the doctrine of 
collective Ministerial responsibility which he censured Lord 
Hartington for violating and disparaging. The doctrine of collective 
Ministerial responsibility does not by any means imply that there 
is absolute unanimity in the Cabinet on any question. It involves 
the opposite fact, that there are differences which are waived for 
the purpose of common action; and to assert that such differences 
existed with regard to a particular scheme is only to say what 
every one must know to be the fact. The rule that disclosures 
of what may have taken place in the Cabinet cannot properly be 
made without the direct permission of the Sovereign is extrava- 
gantly stretched when it is made to cover a statement so general 
as that which Sir William Harcourt reproved in Lord Hartington. 

The reproach which Lord Hartington is disposed to make with 
respect to himself is not that which Sir William Harcourt 
addressed to him. In his speech at the Mansion House the other 


day, after receiving the freedom of the City, Lord Hartington 
said that he had so strong a sense of the necessity of common 
action in the members of a party, and especially of a Cabinet, 
that he had on several occasions waived his 


dividual opinion fur 


the sake of Ministerial union. Sir William Harcourt accused Lord 
Hartington of reviving the tactics of George LIT., “ who endeavoured 
to set up a number of separate individuals without any common 
responsibility for the government of the country.” There is 
something to be said even for George III., in whose days the Whi 
party was in danger of substituting the ascendency of an organi 
oligarchical faction for the Constitution as it wag then understood. 
The system of George ITI. was not, however, invented by him. 
George II. carried matters to even greater lengths. ‘ His 
Majesty,” Henry Fox wrote to the elder Pitt, “in a most deter- 
mined manner gave a negative to the lead of the House. He will 
have no leader there. What he expects and requires is that his 
servants shall act in concert and with spirit in their tive 
departments, and not quarrel among themselves.” George II. prac- 
tically attained this end by sending down Sir Thomas Robinson, an 
ancestor, we believe, of the present Lord Ripon, and the “ jack- 
boot” of the Duke of Newcastle, to sit in the seat of the leader. 
Pitt described the working of this arrangement in his well-known 
speech in 1756 on the Hanoverian supplies :—* I don't call this 
an administration; it is so unsteady; one is the head of the 
Treasury, one Chancellor, one head of the Navy ; one great n of 
the Army; yet thisisanadministration. Saysone: ‘Iam not General; 
the Treasury says I am not Admiral, the Admiralty says I am 
not Minister.’ ted such an assemblage of separate and distinct 

wers a nullity results. One, two, three, four, five lords meet; 
if they cannot come, we will meet again on Saturday; oh, but 
says one of them, ‘I am to go out of town.’” This is the state of 
things which Sir William Harcourt charges Lord Hartington, in 
violation of all the principles of the Constitution and of the 
Cavendishes, with endeavouring to bring back. It was bad 
enough, but the danger which exists now is not of separate action 
on the part of Ministers and of servile dependence upon the 
Crown, but of a slavish submission of conscience and intelligence 
to the dictates of a single statesman who imposes an obsequious 
silence and calls it unanimity. 


STAGE SCIENCE. 
v. 


\ \ HEN the dramatic student has acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of pantomime he has still three other important stage 
arts to acquire—the vocal, the elocutionary, and, Jastly, what is 
popularly termed the art of “ making-up.” In this country not 
much importance has hitherto been attached to the study of the 
voice for the purpose of public speaking, and it may be due to this 
neglect that so few of our members of Parliament and even our 
lecturers are distinguished as orators, whereas it is quite the con- 
trary in America, where in most of the more important colleges 
elocution is invariably taught, possibly because almost every 
young American is expected to develop into a politician. 
When a foreigner visits our Houses of Parliament he is immediately 
struck by the great contradiction which exists between the ex- 
cellent matter of the speeches and the general badness of their 
delivery. It is not given to everybody to a fine singing 
voice, although the Anglo-Saxon race is usually gifted with au 
agreeable speaking voice ; but, as it is one of our national habits 
to subdue it as much as possible in ordinary conversa- 
tion, when an Englishman is elected to Parliament or to any 
other public office where he is obliged to use his voice in a large 
space, he finds himself more often than not in an exceedingly 
embarrassing position. He has all the ideas, but he interrupts 
their delivery i teeter and stuttering, and from his ignorance of 
how to strengthen the volume of his voice, he is more frequently 
than not quite inaudible, and what is more remarkable, this is the 
case with some of our most distinguished statesmen, politicians, 
and lecturers, whose speeches can scarcely be reed ag This is 
sometimes the case, too, with our actors and actresses. Some have 
the habit of speaking in a high head register, which gives the 
voice a shrill and, to use the Italian phrase, “an unamiable 
uality.” Others lower their tones at the end of a speech, so that 
they are nearly inaudible ; while others, in moments of passion, by 
the indistinct swiftness of their utterance appear to be gubbling 
in an unknown tongue. These defects are scarcely ever found in 
foreigners, and especially among actors ; for the simple reason that 
the earliest object of their histrionic education is the acquisition 
of a knowledge of vocul art. 

Although the art of training the voice for the king stage 
only is in a certain measure distinct from that of cultivating it for 
the lyric profession, both are fundamentally identical. The former 
is, however, of course much less elaborate than the latter, The 
illustrious Pietro Romani, who died some fifteen years ago at 
Florence, aged eighty-four years, was widely acknowledged 
to be almost the last teacher of singing who the 
traditions of the great vocal art imparted to him by his master, 
Cherubini, who had acquired it from Porpora, and through him 
from a long line of teachers stretching back through the epochs of 
the Renaissance, the middle ages, to those lovers of v music, 
the Romans, who, according to Fétis, inherited their knowledge 
of the art of singing from the Greeks, Egyptians, and Hebrews. 
Romani began to teach his pupils by what he called “ breathing” 
lessons, whereby he made them expand their | 80 as to 
strengthen them, and at the same time acquire the habit of retain- 
ing sufficient breath to finish a long sentence or cadenza without 
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mqeetgmig a Once he had ascertained the register of the 
voice, whether it was bass, baritone, or tenor, soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, or contralto, he immediately obliged his pupil to promise 
him on his honour not to attempt to force a single note above or 
below his natural register. This art of breathing is ons of the 
first taught in the great Conservatoires of Europe. The pupil takes 
a looking-glass and stands befure it, throws back his chest, 

ts his feet together in a straight line, and begins to fill his 
ungs gradually with air, keeping the mouth wide open, with a 
smiling expression, When the lungs are full, he beats with his 
fingers generally from three up to about fifty strokes before he 
allows the breath to escape very slowly from the open mouth 
without closing the mouth at all. These exercises, repeated for 
about a quarter of an hour three or four times a day, unquestion- 
ably benefit the health and imperceptibly but rapidly increase the 
volume of sound emitted. In about two months the pupil begins 
to add to these breathing exercises others, in which he draws his 
breath in the same manner, but pronounces each of the vowels at 
first very piano, and increasing gradually by degrees to fortissimo— 
almost to a shout. Singers, of course, replace these simple 
sounds by solfeggi and other vocalizes, The great teachers of the 
past kept their pupils at least two years in the mechanical part of 
their education, and did not entrust them with recitatives or 
songs until their voice was what is technically termed properly 
“placed” and thoroughly exercised. Here it may be observed 
that in the recently published Memoirs of Samson, the great 
French actor and dramatic teacher, he states that he always, 
before teaching a pupil to act, obtained the advice of a competent 
singing-master, so as to enable him to determine what was the 
real register of the student’s natural voice, just as if he were 
preparing for the lyric stage. “ Mlle. Rachel,” said he, “ who 
was my most illustrious pupil, possessed, had she chosen to stud 
as a singer, a fine contralto voice,and I never permitted her to spea 
out of her natural register.” In point of fact, MI. Samson treated the 
speaking voice exactly as if it had been the singing. He taught his 
pupils to speak from the chest, just as Romani taught his pupils 
to sing from the chest; and he deemed that no pupil was perfect 
who had not so aaneny mastered the art of breathing that he 
could sing as loudly as possible the most elaborate air with a 
candle burning within two inches of his mouth without its flicker- 
ing in the least d This rather singular exercise demon- 
strates infallibly to the vocalist that his voice is properly “ placed,” 
and that he is not wasting any of his breath. 

The next point is clearness of pronunciation. It is not neces- 
sary to bawl on the stage, just as it is not necessary for a singer 
to scream or shout, however large may be the theatre. Many will 
remember the extraordinary impression said to have been made 
by Mrs. Siddons in the sleep-walk scene in Macbeth, wherein, we 
are assured, her slightest whisper was heard in every part of the 
vast auditorium of Drury Lane Theatre. . This accomplishment was 
not peculiar to Mrs, Siddons. Anybody whose voice is well trained 
can easily acquire it, and those great actors and actresses who 
have seriously studied their art have completely mastered it; 
for Mme. Ristori produced exactly the same effect in her version 
of the same scene, and Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s slightest whisper 
can be heard all over Her Majesty's Theatre. Again, the writer 
remembers on one occasion e. Titiens, when in New York, 
laying a wager one morning at rehearsal that she would speak in 
a whisper on the stage, and yet be heard by a person placed at 
the back of the gallery of the immense Academy of Music, and 
she won it, She simply spoke, obeying the same rules as Mme. 
Adelina Patti when that lady sings a stretta “ Home, sweet 
Home.” There are several fixed rules—we might almost call 
them tricks—for the production of vocal sounds on the stage, the 
acquisition of which is invaluable to the artist. The abrupt 
force, for instance, as it is technically called, which distinguishes 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt above all other living actresses, and which 
consists of an exceedingly rapid, yet distinct, utterance of the 
words of her most passionate speeches, beginning in a very low 
tone with extraordinary swiftness, and ending the phrase with a 
loud and vibrating climax, which gives an impression of intensity 
and power well calculated to e the audience and rouse the 
greatest enthusiasm, is only an acquired art—a trick—and simply 
the result of hard practice. She herself has said that her 
pe in Frou-Frow took her many months to learn, 

method is to first read the speech as she would like to 
eventually speak it on the stage, but in an undertone, as 
slowly as possible, pronouncing each word with a long breath 
drawn before and after it. ‘This exercise she by degrees increases 
in rapidity until she has almost insensibly the habit of pronounc- 

the sentence with what appears to the spectator to be a 
perfect whirlwind of inspired passion. Referring once more to 
singing, it may be observed that, if an actor or actress has even a 
small voice, it can always be turned to advantage in their profes- 
sion, and, if cultivated to a certain degree in the — old school, 
= will always be able to increase their value by singing pro- 
perly and with effect the incidental ballads which are occasionally 
introduced into modern plays. Those who have seen Miss Geneviéve 
Ward in Forget-Me-Not will not easily forget how that once 
excellent prima donna, Mme. Guerrabella, made her entrée after 


the hero or heroine of a play perform upon the piano or the violin, 
if it be necessary in the piece. In this necessarily brief space 
we cannot now enter into fuller details concerning the im- 
portance of vocal training. All we can do for the moment 
is to point out how sadly it bas been neglected by our actors 
and actresses, who seem to be under the impression that they 
have only to learn their words by heart and bound upon the 
stage full-blown celebrities, forgetting that the histrionic, like 
any other art, has to be thoroughly studied in all its manifold 
aspects, if lasting fame and fortune are to be obtained by its 
professors, 


EXHIBITIONS. 


OTH the great water-colour shows are open; that in Picca- 
dilly and that in Pall Mall, and it must be confessed that 
both are tiring, though in different ways. The bulk of large 
exhibitions must be commonplace. In the Royal Institute you are 
bored by commonplace truths; in the Royal Society by common- 
place untruths. ‘I'he Institute maintains a higher general level of 
workmanship, but, perhaps in consequence, no pictures stand out 
so conspicuously as one or two at the Society. The show at the 
Institute, which has averaged a thousand in past years, is as usual 
much the larger of the two, but the other exhibition is big 
enough. In the present state of things huge promiscuous gather- 
ings like the Academy and the Institute may be unavoidable; but, 
as exhibitions by coteries and by single men grow in favour, their 
tediousness becomes more apparent. The confused and exhausted 
condition in which one leaves these closely packed jumbles of 
style and no-style, of high tone and low tone, of warm and cold, 
large and small, figure and landscape, real and ideal, coarse 
and delicate, contrasts unfavourably with the easy interest one 
derives from an artistic ensemble, such as Mr. Menpes’s show, 
or such a single-minded collection as that of the New English 
Art Club. 
The Royal Society, as a whole, is behind the taste of the 
and so, from lack of sympathy with its aims, one is apt to 
unjust to individual members. Seen alone, many of these pictures 
might please by their neat and elaborate conventionality ; seen in 
numbers, a vapour of falseness, triviality, and decayed mannerism 
seems to rise from them. Outside of the Society a great advance 
in realism has been going on for many years, and, since a shorter 
time, new ideas of what is decorative have begun to prevail. 
Would the arrangements and schemes of colour that we see in @ 
general view of these walls be acceptable in rugs, carpets, or deco- 
ration to a person of taste? We think not; and yet upon 
examination it will be found that, in too many cases, these 
pictures are not unpleasing by force of being grimly real. Brigh 
shallow, unaerial colouring, false tone, flimsy construction, an 
purely fanciful effects, repel the person who would seek to associate 
them with memories and sentiments of nature. Again, many men 
that have some claim to sincerity compromise their main intention 
by an inartistic style and a niggling workmanship. Their use of 
material is at cross purposes with their object; it hinders rather 
than helps their explanation ; it will not allow them to convey 
any unity of impression, or to adjust various facts in their relative 
importance to the scene. Mr. C. Gregory, in “ A Quiet Evening” 
(147), gives us true tones; but, to make these effective, we should 
also require some art in the composition and in the definition of 
the forms according to their relative submergence in the ensemble 
of tone. As it is, Mr. Gregory’s truth becomes false, and his 
icture as incongruous as plaintive words set to a jig. Not to 
_ donned the mere technical uniform of the day is no reproach 
to any artist, or avy set of artists. Wecan make no comparison 
between the two men whose work unquestionably stands out pre- 
eminent in this Gallery. Sir John Gilbert is of the old school, 
Mr. Arthur Melville of the most modern, and very strange he 
looks in the Royal Society. Sir John Gilbert's “After the 
Battle ” (126) isa most noble piece of romantic idealism, a grand 
subject, treated with great fertility of invention. The stringy 
handling entirely disappears at the right distance, and the general 
efiect becomes truly magnificent. Mr. Melville's more realistic 
sketches shine by the brilliant cleverness and beauty of their broad 
and captivating style. In the “ Snake Charmers” (163) and 
“ Waiting an audience with the Pasha” (199), whatever we may 
think of his subjects, his feeling, his view of things, we at least 
recognize that Mr, Melville has done all that art can do to bring 
them home to us with effect. Hereis no uncertainty in treatment, 
no undue importance of unessential details, no interference of un- 
intentional forms, no haphazard handling, making patterns at 
cross purposes with the sentiment. You see just what the artist 
wanted you to see, and he has nowhere been forced by clumsiness 
or ignorance to show you anything that might weaken his main 
effect. Good sound realism may be seen in Mr. H. Moore's stro’ 
and sincere “ Freshwater (262), Mr. Thorne Waite’s 
chalk and blue “ Beachy Head” (266), Mr. P. J. Naftel’s graceful 
“ Autumn” (219), and several bold sketches by Mr. R. W. Allan. 
Mr. Eyre Walker and Miss Clara Montalba attain a certain 
breadth; Mr. A. Goodwin is telling and striking in the colour 
scheme and arrangement of “Lincoln” (743); Mr. A. W. Hunt 


singing an elaborate operatic cadenza in the wings. It gave a 


tone to the entire impersonation, and showed at once that the 
adventuress, Stephanie de Mobrivart, was an exceptionally ac- 
complished woman. Evan a knowledge of the pianoforte and of 
other musical instruments should not be overlooked by the sincere 
dramatic student ; for nothing pleases an audience more than to see 


shows a charming feeling and a broader handling than usual in 
“A ‘Wind of the Eastern Sea’” (36), and Messrs. M. Hale, 
T. J. Watson, A. Glennie, G. A. Fripp, G. P. Boyce, send 
able work. Of two comic subject-pictures, “ Married” (211) by 
_ Mr. J. LL. Henshall and “ Shakespeare or Bacon” (274) by Mr. 
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A: E. Emslie, the latter is much the finer in technique, though 
both are highly amusing. 

There is much more of thorough realism, much more of sound 
technique at the Institute; but its effect is a good deal lost by 
numbers and the multiplication of commonplace. Moreover, 
water-colours are generally too delicate and too small to stand 
exhibition by the thousand. Nothing startles, nothing attracts 
one specially in the Institute. In fact, it would be difficult to 
seize on any general features of the show, and yet it contains 
many. more accomplished works than can be remarked on in 
detail, Figure is less cultivated and less successfully than land- 
scape, and yet several good styles may be seen. The best of Sir 
James Linton’s contributions to the list of portraits or single 
figures is his “ Sacharissa” (23), in the first gallery. The blue 
and orange stuffs wrapt in a tull mellow solvent of atmosphere 
make fine harmonious colouring, and the workmanship is fine and 
precious, unexceptionable indeed, if only it had less of the tame 
“reproduced” air of a copy by the Arundel Society. Mr. E. J. 
Gregory’s portrait of himself, “‘ Study of Costume” (351), shows a 
delicate manipulation, perhaps still more exquisite than the 
President’s, and incomparably freer and more captivating. Mr. 
Hubert Vos’s portrait of a shoeblack, “ A Brother of the Brush” 
(166), belongs to a different category. It is large, if not of life- 
size, and is modelled excellently and in the modern atmospheric 
Whistlerian fashion. By far the greater number of the figure 

inters rely rather on character of form, expression of face, 
incident, and story for their interest and their merit than on truth 
of effect, artistic grouping, or pictorial arrangement. Some of 
them achieve excellence in their way and on their own lines; 
thus it would be difficult to find a more lively illustration of a 
scrimmage than Mr. Thomas Gray's “Sortie” (124). Though the 
light and shadow is far from logical or convincing, the lines 
giving the expressions and gestures are full of life and the character 
of action. the other hand, “ The Delicate Question—which ” 
(392), by Miss Gertrude Demain Hammond, is a fair example of 
the sort of picture which has been treated for the whole scene for 
figures and environment, and for arrangements of pleasant colours 
and accessories rather than for character and drawing. Mr. W. 
Hatherell’s “ Quarterdeck of a P. and O. Steamer” (231) aims at 
aclever atmospheric rendering of the confusion of many figures 
at different distances and among natural surroundings. Though 
each separate figure is both full of character and elegantly painted, 
the general aspect suffers because the confusion does not arrange 
itself in its right planes and values without trouble to the 
mind and eye. Amongst the landscapes are several imagina- 
tive and Poetic effects, such as Mr. Severn’s large “ Mussel 
Gatherers ” (89), with its striking silhouettes of figures and horses 
against a threatening sky; Mr. J. R. Wells’s romantic “ Treasure 
Galleon” (111), ploughing through a heaving sea under a 
fine evening effect; and Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s robust “ On 
the Greta, Yorkshire” (734), a picture remarkably free from 
his tight and uncomfortable-looking manner. Mr. J. Knight's 
“ Weeding” (50) and Mr. Claude Hayes’s “On the Common” 
(740) make most satisfactory spots of rich low-toned tranquillity 
on the walls, though the latter may be a little confused in its 
structure. Mr. Ayrest Ingram’s “ Falmouth Harbour” (93) and 
Mr. Cafflieri’s “Old Harbour, Walberswick,” are bathed in an ex- 
cellent unity of effect by the true grey of atmosphere. Another 
group of painters with a broad fixed convention is well represented 

Mr. T. Collier’s “ Under a Welsh Orag” (484) and Mr. 
imperis’s “ Sauchy Moor, near Brockenhurst ” (574). Together 
with one or two others, Mr. J. White in “ Early Blossom ” (470), 
Mr. Alfred Parsons in “ Autumn Morning” (8), Mr. Parton in 
“ The Lily Pool,” and Mr. Yeend King in “Through Meadows 
Green ” (899), obtain a good effect from strong vivid greens and 
drawing. Evening effects on village scenes are rendered with 
feeling and art by Mr. J. S. Hill in his mellow “ Barns” (719), by 
Mr. Leopold Rivers in a ep ar ment of blue and grey, 
“The Old Fiddler” (718), and by Mr. Peter Ghent in a broad 
composition treating light and shadow on white walls, “Sunny 
Afternoon in a Welsh Village” (830). Very good work comes from 
Messrs. Rupert Stevens, Wilfred Ball, E. Bucknall, O, Rickatson, 
and a great many more than we can mention. 


RACING. 


ae day after the City and Suburban Handicap, which we 
noticed in our last article on racing, the Esher Stakes brought 
out nine horses and produced a fine race, at Sandown. Lord 
Ellesmere’s rather jadish mare Cataract, who had achieved the feat 
of losing fifteen races successively in two years, now won the 721/. 
by a head from the three-year-old filly, Abeyance, who had 12 lbs. 
e worst of the weights, at weight for age. General Owen 
Williams's filly by Silvester, out of Violetta, won the Sandown 
Park Two- Year-Old Stakes of 5167. by aneck, and on the followi 
day she won the Walton Two- Year-Old Stakes of 1,000/. by a head, 
and was bought in for 610 guineas, a price at which a filly that 
could win races of this kind ought not to be dear. The preceding 
race was the Mammoth Hunter's Steeplechase of 2,000/., and its 
result proved the truth of the well-known racing motto “Blood 
will tell”; for the winner, Mr. J. G. Muir’s bay gelding Coronet, 
who is said to have been —— as a hunter, could scarcely 
have been better bred, as he was directly descended from Bird- 
catcher on his sire’s side, and from Touchstone on his dam's. The 
children of Trappist won two successive races over five furlongs 


at Sandown on the Saturday, and it may be that, like their sire, 
they will show great speed over short courses. 

At the Newmarket Craven Meeting the young nobleman who 
races under the name of “ Mr. E. Wardour” won two races with 
his two-year-old Present Alms, a colt that was bought last year at 
the sale of the Whimple yearlings for 400 guineas. Lord Randolph 
Churchill at last won a race of some importance in the Fitzwilliam — 
Plate of 70ol. His two-year-old colt by Retreat, out of White 
Lily, which he had purchased for 500 guineas at the sale of Lord 
Bradford’s yearlings, now admirably ridden by Tom Cannon, won 
by a neck; while the second, third, and fourth in the race were 
only separated by beads. This is not the first race that Lord 
Randolph has won this spring; and, as the good-looking White 
Lily colt seemed rather backward, it is unlikely to be the last. 
The Crawfurd Plate was won by the Duke of Montrose’s Dazzle, 
who started only eighth favourite out of a field of thirteen, 
at 12 to1. For the Biennial, Lord Zetland’s Oaerlaverock was. 
made favourite, although it was generally thought that he scarcely 
looked fit; he ran wretchedly, so much so indeed that some 
good judges consider his performance too bad to be trusted, 
tor he was the last in the race, which was won by General 
Pearson’s black colt Anarch, who has laid on a good deal of 
muscle since last season. He won pretty easily from Van 
Dieman’s Land, a colt by Robert the Devil, and a winner of three 
good races last season. ‘This colt hud also been beaten by 
Anarch as a two-year-old, The Duke of Portland's Ayrshire, the 
second favourite bor the Derby, came out for the Riddlesworth 
Stakes, for which he was a by the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Disappointment, a filly that beaten by Ayrshire twice 
last year, and had since then become a roarer. The long odds of 
8 to 1 were Jaid on Ayrshire, and the race was a mere farce. 
Critics were divided in opinion as to whether Ayrshire had im- 
proved much in appearance since last season, and it is but fair to 
say that some were disappointed with him. On the Wednesday, 
Mr. J. Lowther won the Babraham Plate with King Monmouth, 
who started first favourite. He is not a very satisfactory horse 
to back, as he is not always to be trusted; but he can do great 
things when in the humour. His victory on this occasion was a 
very popular one. Backers met with a terrible reverse of fortune 
in a Two-year-old Plate, which was won by Sir M. FitzGerald’s 
Cecil, a very small filly, by Bend Or out of Garterless. Odds of 


‘nearly 3 to 1 were laid freely on Pantomime, while 20 to 1 was 


laid ageinst the winner. At the sale of Mr. Barnard’s horses in 
training there was some very spirited bidding for the three-year- 
old Noble Chieftain, who realized 3,000 guineas, in the face of the 
fact that his public form had been far from first-rate. 

The Craven Stakes, although it was only worth 586/.—a mere 
nothing in these times—excited more interest than any other race. 
of the meeting, for it served as a public trial for the Duke of 
Westminster’s colt, Orbit. His form of last season had been 
considered good enough to entitle him to stand at about 10 tor 
for both the Two Thousand and the Derby; but fault was found. 
with his flat sides and badly-shaped neck. Eight horses opposed 
him, among them being Anarch, who had shown himself to be in 
form by winning the Biennial on the Tuesday, and Lord 
Londonderry’s Hazlehatch, a colt that had cost 1,750 guineas as a 

earling, and had last season won two victories worth 2,204/., 
sides running second to Friar’s Balsam for the Middle Park 
Plate. Both of these colts were giving Orbit 5 lbs. The race 
came off over the Ancaster Mile, which, as everybody knows, is 
very unlike the Rowley Mile over which the Two Thousand is 
run, as it is the last mile of the steep and exceedingly trying 
Cambridgeshire course, Orbit was, of course, a strong favourite, 
and he was backed at 6 to 5; buta deal of money was per- 
sistently invested on both Anarch Hazlehatch just before the 
start. three favourites did not come to the front during the 
early part of the race, and Hazlehatch seemed to be pulling Barrett 
almost out of the saddle; yet, when they came to the well-known 
red post, he collapsed altogether. In the opinion of certain able 
judges this was no cause for surprise, as they had not thought him 
king thoroughly trained before the race, and he had certainly 
sweated ; others considered that he ran more like a fast horse than 
astayer. Not long after Hazlehatch had been beaten, it became 
evident that Anarch was also incapable of winning, and as soon 
as Webb had made quite certain of this he eased him. At 
the distance, Orbit went up to Lord Lurgan’s Cotillon, a little 
esteemed colt that had made most of the running, and was still 
leading. To everybody's surprise, instead of gliding past him, 
Cannon was seen to be “ at work” upon Orbit, and without any 
very apparent result. On the previous day Cotillon had wona race 
after a hard struggle in very moderate company, and surely, 
thought judges of racing, this was not the sort of form with which 
to test a Derby colt. Yet there was the fact that both Anarch 
and Hazlehatch were left behind ; and presently, when Cannon 
really rode hard on nearing the winning-post, Orbit got the lead 
and won by uarters of a length. After the race Orbit 
looked far less distressed than Cotillon, to whom he had given 
5 lbs. ; and his friends said that he had run lazily, but like a fine 
stayer, and that he had in reality won with a good deal in hand. 
Nevertheless, the race led to a great deal of discussion and differ- 
ence of opinion, and it gave judges of racing a splendid opportunity 
of yes their skill, The Craven meeting was far more success- 
ful than had been generally anticipated ; and much of this success 
is to be attributed to the wise action of the Newmarket authorities 
in reducing the racing from four days to three, 
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THE COMING OF THE GREAT QUEEN.* 


iy many respects the subjugation of the Burmese Empire has 
ditiered from that of native dynasties in India proper. With 
contiguous Mahratta and Mahommedan States, after each suc- 
cessive war, annexation, or treaty, some new cause of quarrel was 
sure to arise. The conquest of Mysore in the last century was 


‘compressed into less than a decade. Only three years intervened 


between the first and the second Sikh campaign. The Mabratta 
houses were either subdued or reduced to impotence in little mora 
than twenty years. But it has taken two generations or sixty 
years of history to make the Burmese Empire an integral part of 
the British dominions. We had no reason originally to expect 
hostility or opposition from the King of Burma. We had com- 
paratively little intercourse with his Empire. But the successors 
of Alompra in the early — of this century were perpetually 
encroaching on our North-lastern frontier ; pe Lord Amherst, by 
no means an aggressive ruler, had no option but to declare war in 
1824, and begin by driving out the Burmese from Chittagong. 
After a campaign which lasted two years and cost about ten 
millions of our money, the King of Ava was compelled to give 
up all claim to Assam, and to cede to us the provinces of 
Arracan and Tenasserim. That King had, however, still left the 
province of Pegu with the fine port of Rangoon, and the whole 
of Upper Burma, with its independent and wild tribes. But 
our new acquisitions now touched the Burmese Empire on two 
sides, and for a quarter of a century there were perpetual com- 
plaints of Dacoits, raids, ill-treatment of traders, impediments to 
commerce, and all the other stock subjects which arise every- 
where when the pioneers of civilization come in collision with 
autocratic rulers. How very nearly we were involved in a prema- 
ture second Burmese war in 1841-2, when our prestige had been 
lowered and our resources were strained by untoward events 
in Afghanistan, is known only to a few Anglo-Indians. But 
a quarrel was then averted by the foresight and tact of Mr. 
Wilberforce Bird, the President of the Council, while Lord 
Ellenborough was issuing grand manifestoes and feasting Sepoys 
with sweetmeats at the other end of the Empire. Then came the 
war commenced by Lord Dalhousie, after a series of insults which 
such a ruler was not likely to pass over. It was said, with 
truth at that time, that Commodore Trunnion, with Pipes and 
Hatchway at his back, was not exactly the man to conduct nego- 
tiations peaceably with the representatives of the haughtiest and 
most aggressive Court in the Kast. But with the Burmese peace 
must always have been “ precarious, and not at all permanent.” 
And the second campaign was concluded in eight months, at an 
expenditure of only about one million and a half. We thus got 
possession of the whole seaboard. Continental nations were shut 
out. The anticipations of peace and development made at the 
close of this war were amply fulfilled. The land revenue rose 
from a humble estimate of 300,000/. to one million. Commerce 
flourished. The people were easily ruled. In the Sepoy Mutiny 
Burma could be safely denuded of English troops; and the King 


of Burma might have been reigning to this hour had it not been 


for his own cruelty and folly. 

Something about all these events may be found in Major Browne's 
Narrative of the Acquisition of Burma; but we cannot admit his 
claim to have given us more information on Indo-China generally 
than can be found in print. Nor was it necessary for him to 
apologize for the introduction of his own personality in his narra- 
tive. His book, in fact, may be cut clearly in half. The history 
of the Burmese Empire from the earliest times down to the war 
of 1885 is a mere compilation; and the accounts of the manners 
of Karens, Shans, Chins, and Kachins are mainly, if not entirely, 
secondhand. We should have preferred a simple narrative of what 
the author experienced when serving under Sir Harry Prendergast. 
Much of the work is superfluous, and the table of contents is 
meagre and disappointing, while there is not even an attempt at 
an index. 

Previous experience had taught the author what he might look 
for in such a country and climate. He knew something about the 
expense of living, the houses made of wood, the excessive rain- 
fall, the snipe-shooting, the sky races of the English officer, and 
the boat races and football play of the Burmese. He had also 
made a trip to the capital in 1871, had shaken hands with Thibau, 
and had climbed to an eminence which commanded a magnificent 
view of the city of Mandalay, its woods, ramparts, pinnacles, and 
temples. At the commencement of the last war, Major Browne 
otfered to raise a corps of fifty mounted volunteers for service 
with the expeditionary force. It does not seem as if the country 
was well fitted for what the Baron of Bradwardine termed the 
prelium equestre, any more than the country round Preston Pans. 
Neither does it appear that much enthusiasm was manifested and 
encouragement given by the authorities to this new feature in 
Burmese warfare. But stout ponies were to be had in numbers, 
and there was no backwardness on the part of natives “who 


* The Coming of the Great Queen: a Narrative of the Acquisition of 
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Mounted Infantry Corps, Burma Field Force. London: Harrison & Sons, 


could ride well, perched on their brand-new red-cloth saddles,” 
The animals and their riders were distributed over various 
steamers, and, in spite of official obstruction, mounted infantry in 
small columns did scour the country after the capital had fallen, 
rode thirty miles where the country was flat, and were ready to 
dismount and explore ranges of hills when the ride on the flat was 
over, 

The account of the expedition by river and land, of the taking 
of the city, of the surrender of the King, his wives, and retinue, 
and of the arrival of the Viceroy, is well told, barring occa- 
sional flippancy. On the question of annexation versus protecto- 
rate this book gives no uncertain sound. The latter expedient has 
never succeeded in India. How, indeed, could it succeed when 
against the self-indulgence, the training in luxury and vice, and 
the tyrannical, hereditary interests of a despot, the wisest English 
Resident had nothing to oppose but vague phrases and unfultilled 
threats? The one province in India where the influence of the 
British Resident or Agent, who does not directly administer, has 
been of real use, is Rajputana. In other provinces we have had to 
set aside a ruler here, to select another there, to take temporary 
charge during minority or incapacity, and to reconstruct the very 
framework of society. A protectorate in Burma, the author truly 
remarks, would have been attended with increased risks and diffi- 
culties, “ owing to the presence on the scene of a de facto sovereign of 
the reigning dynasty, and the impossibility of getting the people to 
bury their instincts or sink their loyalty so far as to suffer any au- 
thority to exist on an equality with a prince of the royal blood,” 
We could not gracefully retire and let in any European competitor. 
The only practicable and politic measure was to end the existence 
of Burma as an independent sovereignty. We shall be no worse 
off with China and Siam for our neighbours, if we only have 
patience, and do not frighten those Powers with premature treaties, 
telegraphs, railways, and other resources of civilization, The 
only mistake committed after annexation was the attempt to 
complete the pacitication of the country with an inadequate force. 
Past history—to say nothing of the records of the Foreign De- 
partment—might have taught both the Viceroy and his lieutenant 
that what was not very easy for Sir John Cheape and Lord 
Dalhousie in 1852 would be as difficult in 1886. But as we write 
much has been effected. In Burma we have not to deal with the 
fanaticism of one creed and the exclusiveness of caste of another. 
There is plenty of waste and unoccupied land for the expected 
increase of population, and we shall be much surprised if our civil 
and wilitary officers do not earn the same reputation for over- 
coming the defiance and the distrust of wild tribes which they 
have acquired in dealing with Mairs, Coles, Garos, and Bheels in 
India Proper. 

About these same wild tribes in Burma we have some interesting 
details. A young staff officer fresh from a fort built near the 
plateau of the Southern Shan tribes describes the country as 
abounding in wood and water, and the Shans themselves as 
addicted to blood feuds of a not very alarmiug or dangerous kind. 
Two clans had fought for thirteen days consecutively without 
coming to close quarters, and with only one casualty. The 
Northern Shans are divided intosome twenty-four semi-independent 
tribes, always squabbling and fighting. The Burmese exercised 
over these clans a sovereignty which varied in oppression and 
weight according to distance. Our policy of encouraging trade, 
promising protection, and demanding an annual tribute of mode- 
rate amount, is in accordance with precedent, and in the hands 
of experienced officers may lead to cordial and close relations. 
Another tribe, that of the Chins, has its home near the head 
waters of the Irrawadi and the Chindwin rivers. A curious fable 
about the origin of the human race from one hundred and one eggs 
is too long to quote or analyse. That these Chins have devoted 
most of their energies to the ay aay of khaung, an intoxicating 
drink, without any prompting from the English pioneer, is a very 
melancholy fact which we commend to Canon ae The de- 
tails of this mixture are repulsive. Bark, the root of the egg 
plant, beans, peppercorns, garlic, the entrails of a porcupine, and 
rice tlour are all mashed up together in balls, exposed to the sua 
for three days, then buried with parboiled rice, and diluted with 
water, The preparation is now fit to be sucked up through tubes 
—like American drinks—and is pronounced “divine.” Indeed, 
by reason of its excellence, it must be first offered to the Nats or 
spirits, The system of cultivation by burning strips or terraces of 
land is, like that of all tribes on the Eastern frontier, wasteful and 
improvident. Women do all the hard work and become pre- 
maturely ugly and old. Divorces are easily obtained. Widows 
may be claimed by the brothers of their husbands, but have no 
share in the family property. Marriages are simple in form, and 
are accompanied by a large consumption of fowls, pork, and liquor. 
Deaths and burials are equally the occasion for sacrifice and feast- 
ing. The corpse is first burnt, and the calcined bones are kept in 
a pot for one year, and then deposited in the family burial-place. 
In the account of the Kakyens, who occupy the slopes between 
Upper Burma and the Chinese ewe of Yunan, we come on 
the same account of the worship of spirits who preside over 
agriculture, on offerings to propitiate these deities, on the harsh 
treatment of the female sex, and on more devouring of swine's 
flesh and of an intoxicating drug called sheroo. Marriages are 
concluded under a form of abduction, duly legalized and sanctioned 
by an officiating priest. At burials the relatives and friends per- 
form a dance in order to drive away the spirit of the deceased, 
which is supposed to linger round its former tenement. And it is 
curious, if true, that those who have been killed “ by shot and 
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steel” are wrapped in a mat and burned in the jungle without 


Tites. 

Major Browne indulges in speculations as to future intercourse 
with China, increased trade, railways, the policy of the French at 
Saigon, and other matters into which we shall not follow him. 
But a suggestion that we might raise and discipline irregular levies 
of Karens and others has precedent and success in its favour. It 
is obvious that this book will be the forerunner of others about 
the new province. It has no hereditary chiefs, nobles, or great 
landholders, The export of rice is likely to assume gigantic pro- 

rtions, and the soil also produces cotton, sesamum, and tobacco. 

e total population, excluding the late annexation, was esti- 
mated 1881 at something four = 
twent towns with populations ing from five to fifty 
Genel, Rangoon one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand souls. The revenue assessment is very light, 
and the Government deals with the cultivators direct, at an 
average assessment of three shillings and threepence an acre. Per- 
haps the worst feature of the country is its climate. The average 
rainfall is about one hundred and twenty inches, and with all the 
exploration and research of our officers, we have not yet been able 
to find a local sanatarium where invalids can reside at any month 
in the year. But already we have two lines of railway, fleets of 
boats, sailing vessels and steamers, a high rate of wages, chea 
and plentiful food, no likelihood of drought and famine, a ric 
soil, and, as far as we can judge, a readiness in the mass of the 
community to acquiesce contentedly in the Coming of the Great 


HERR PAULUS.* 


N Herr Paulus Mr. Besant leaves his beloved East End in 
order to fall foul of modern Spiritualism, and describes with 
infinite spirit and truth the form taken at the present day by a 

- delusion which in all ages has flourished among all races of men. 
To communicate with the spirits of the departed is what we all 
should be glad to do; and, if any man announces with sufficient 
mp that he can put us in the way of doing it, poor human nature 

is ever prone to believe him; for, indeed, who can prove that he 


cannot do so? A curious result of this yearning after the unseen. 


world is that the confirmed Spiritualist is not disconcerted by his 
medium being proved to be a vulgar impostor; quack after quack 
may be detected, and nevertheless the true believer's faith is no 
more shaken than that of a fervent Christian would be by the 
shortcomings of individual clergymen. We may wonder how any 
man could be such a fool ss Mr. Cyrus Brudenell, but when we 
read the History of Count Cagliostro we cease to wonder; for he, 
as Carlyle tells us, “starting from the lowest point of Fortune's 
wheel, rose to a height universally notable; without external fur- 
therance, money, beauty, bravery, almost without common sense, 
or any discernible worth whatever, he sumptuously supported, 
for a long course of years, the wants and digestion of one of the 

diest of bodies,” entirely by the ministrations of such men as 
Mir. Resant's retired shipowner and millionaire, It is interesting 
to read how the whole business struck Darwin’s shrewd intelligence. 
In his recently published Life, vol. iii. p. 187, we read :—“ We had 
grand fun, one afternoon, for George hired a medium, who made 
the chairs, a flute, a bell, and candlestick, and fiery points jump 
about in my brother’s dining-room, in a manner that astounded 
every one, and took away their breaths. . . . How the man could 
possibly do what was done s my understanding.” He adds the 
characteristic comment, “The Lord have mercy on us all, if we 
have to believe in such rubbish.” Unlike Count Cagliostro, Mr. 
Besant’s hero starts with the possession of great personal beauty, 
charm of manner, and keen intelligence; but, like him, Ziphion 
Trinder, the budding poet of the little Puritan New Eng- 
land township, “dived deep down into the lugubrious obscure 
regions of Rascaldom; like a Knight into the palace of his 
Fairy, remained unseen there, and returned armed at all points.” 
The writer's skill is shown by the manner in which Herr Paulus, 
who from the beginning is _ by Tom Langston, the 
accepted lover of Mr. Brudenell’s daughter, nevertheless wins, not 
only Tom’s sympathies, but also those of the reader. Tom, who 
has considerable mechanical genius as well as scepticism, rigs up 
a tarpaulin tent on the roof of the house, containing a camera 
obscura, by means of which he can see everything that passes in 
Mr. Brudenell’s study, and it is no mean proof of his confidence 
in the medium’s honesty that he sees him manipulating Mr. 
Brudenell’s keys and cheque-book, and yet does not interfere. Herr 
Paulus for some time plays the part of Good Fairy, or Lar 
Familiaris, but at last his powers desert him; he deserts his trade, 
publicly recants, and becomes an honest man. His recantation 
and exposure of his own tricks have, as we have said, not the least 
effect on the faith of his followers, who merely begin to follow 
somebody else, and instead of talking about The Ancient Way, 
Isik Ibn Menelek the Falasha, Abyssinia, &c., talk about Esoteric 
Buddhism, astral bodies, Mahatmas, Karma, Thibet, and Mme. 
Blavatsky. Populus vult decipi, 
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THEATRE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE.* © 


M®: BUCKLE is by no means guilty of self-exaltation when 
in the preface to his useful volume he asserts that a perusal 
of his pages “ will afford an insight into the complex arrangements 
of modern theatres, without which knowledge, acquired either by 
reading or personal observation, neither legislation, supervision, 
nor control can be satisfactorily accomplished.” For perhaps the 
first time we have a practical man sitting down with the avowed 
object of showing not merely how a theatre is built, but how it 
ought to be constructed in order that the audience may see, hear, 
and enjoy that immunity from disaster, arising from fire or panic, 
which has hitherto been denied them. Although Mr. Buckle’s 
volume is necessarily overlaid with technicalities, the details are 
so clearly and concisely grouped as to exercise a kind of fascination 
over those readers who take an interest in the stage itself as dis- 
tinguished from the glamour which surrounds a premiére as with 
a halo of delicious delight. Then, too, it was thoughtful indeed 
of the author to introduce cross-headings to his innumerable para- 
graphs, instead of “ lumping” his materials ther under half a 
dozen titles. Ifthe ordinary playgoer could be brought to read 
only those pages which treat of the necessity for constructing 
theatres on an entirely different plan to that which has hitherto 
been adopted, an — against the oft condemned death-traps 
and fire-traps would arise, with the result that the Legislature 
would be compelled to interfere and to supervise theatres with a 
strictness now only conspicuous by its absence. Now, how would 
Mr. Buckle have playhouses and music-halls constructed? It is 
worth while following him in his suggestions, for they are emi- 
nently practical, although it is to be feared that the majority of 
managers will treat them as scornfully as most of them have 
treated the suggestions for an improved description of playhouses 
made from time to time—particularly within the last year—by 
those who have the safety of the public as well as the welfare of 
the stage at heart. Week by week, with painful monotony, we 
drew attention to the terrible condition of the vast majority of 
the London theatres and music-halls, and our remarks received a 
striking confirmation when the appalling accident at Exeter took 
place. For the Exeter theatre—bad as it undoubtedly was, and 
only licensed, as we have lately shown, by the culpable negligence 
of the magistrates—compared very favourably with many of the 
fire-traps of the metropolis. 

First, then, a theatre should be built on an isolated site at least 
ten feet from contiguous buildings; failing this, the builder should 
secure a corner site. “In the near future, theatres will probably 
be licensed to accommodate certain numbers, as is now the case 
with steamships and omnibuses”; but, for such a reform, we 
must wait until Parliament can find time to take in hand this 
matter, as well as measures for upsetting arrangements which 
answer very well as they are. “ Managers,” says Mr. Buckie, “ are 
unable to withstand the temptation to pack their houses”; hence, 
“ discomfort, insufficient ventilation, congested exits, and the 
risks inseparable from panic intensified.” The stalls should be 
from 20 to 24 inches wide; the dress circle seats, 20 to 22 inches ; 
the upper circle, 18 to 20; the pit, 16 to 18; amphitheatres, 16, 

d gallery 15 inches; and, in addition to this, allowance must be 
made for standing-room. 

“ Fire and panic drills” are absolutely necessary ; all the mem- 
bers of the company should be instructed in these exercises, and 
the attendants should be taught, not only how to use the fire- 
extinguishing ram but exactly what to do in the event of 
panic. When Mr. Wilson Barrett had the Princess's Theatre, his 
actors and actresses, and all concerned, were practised in these 
matters; and if at the Princess's, why not at the other play- 
houses P 

“The grand principle,” however, that should govern the dis- 
owe of the plans is the provision of fire-resisting structural 

between the entrances, and staircases, 
public rooms, managerial offices, s' worksho perty- 
walls should be carried up through the roof. In the case of 
the proscenium-wall this is imperative. All the roofs should, 
without exception, be constructed as flats, and connected with 
iron ladders, to enable the firemen to get quickly from one 
a to another. The auditorium should be cosy, and not too 
arge.” And here it may be said that Mr. Buckle legislates 
for an audience of 2,000, divided thus—stalls, 200; pit, 600; 
first circle, 250; second circle, 350; amphitheatre, 100; gallery, 
500. For the purpose of comparison, it may be added that the 
Lyceum holds only 1,850; the Olympic, 900; the Opera Comique, 
1,000; the St. James's, 1,000; the Strand, 1,000; Toole’s, 900; 
Vaudeville, 1,000; the Gaiety, 1,150; the Haymarket, 1,100; the 
Comedy, 1,185; Drury Lane, the Alhambra, and the Britannia, 
each 3,500; the Empire and Covent Garden, 3,000; Her Majesty's, 
2,444; the Prince of Wales’s, 1,200; the Princess's, 1,900; the 
Royalty and Terry’s, 800, and the Criterion only 750. 

here should be windows in every part of a theatre; external 
porticoes should communicate with an inner vestibule, despite the 
fact that this part of the house has been described as the curse of 
all theatres, “as, in the event of a panic, constituting a meeting- 
point for large numbers of the audience.” Besides the outer 
vestibule or portico, Mr. Buckle argues in favour of an inner 
vestibule, large enough to serve as a crush-room for what 
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the author terms “the dress portion of the audience.” Of 
course entrances and exits are important, the safety of an 
audience depending more upon “ judiciously arr means of 
egress than the presence of real danger.” At least two means of 
from each section of the auditorium leading direct into the 
street should be provided, and indicated, not by placards or 
framed notices, but by ge in inscriptions on the doors or 
walls. All exits should used nightly, not merely when there 
is a fire or a panic, and “ an attendant wearing a distinctive badge 
or dress should be placed in charge of each exit door.” All ex- 
ternal doors ought to be made to open both outwards and 
inwards. Supposing a theatre to hold a thousand persons, the 
minimum width of the exit should be ten feet—one foot 
r hundred ; which seems only reasonable. In the best appointed 
Loulen theatres the door-egress allowed for exit averages about 
one foot for each sixty persons, the rate of egress at ordinary 
times being about four hundred persons a minute. 
If external doors are (they ought not to be) fastened during the 
—— only such bolts should be used as can be easily forced 
y pressure from without. With “panic bolts,” such as those at 
the Lyceum and the Egyptian Hall, such a disaster as that which 
occurred at Sunderland a few years ago would be impossible, the 
bolts yielding only to pressure from within. 
Mr. Buckle has a word in favour of the queue, as used at the pit 
entrance of the Savoy as well as at the Grand Theatre at Leeds. 


While the staircases should be as near as possible the exits, there © 


should be no intervening passages leading thereto, Portland 
cement concrete is recommended for the steps, being more to be 
relied upon as @ fire-resisting material, as well as cheaper than 
natural stone, “An endeavour should be made to light all 
staircases by means of windows; this is conducive to safety, clean- 
liness, good ventilation, and a saving in the consumption of gas at 
matinées,” the latter nowa considerable item in the weekly expenses 
of a theatre. External escape staircases are compulsory in some 
Continental towns, and Mr. Buckle s ts, where the situation 
of the building admits of these being placed, the fixing at each 
floor of iron nies communicating with the street by iron 
stairs, to be used on ordinary as well as extraordinary occasions, 
as “ appliances provided for use at remote intervals are invariably 
found to be out of order, and fail to act when most needed.” 
Where the building does not admit of improvement, the canvas 
sheet used in Paris might advantageously be fitted to existing 
windows or openings expressly made. 

Mr. Buckle, while full of forethought for the safety of play- 
goers, does not forget to say a word for their comfort. There 
should be a retiring-room off the main vestibule, “where ladies 


and gentlemen may await their carriages without impeding the | 


egress of the audience, and a small room for the use of footmen 
and servants in waiting. There is room for improvement,” Mr. 
Buckle rightly thinks, “in the present method of—to adopt a 
military simile—incarriaging and decarriaging the audience. 
Ladies in evening attire and thinly wrapped have now to stand 
exposed to the cold winds waiting for their carriages,” and he 
proceeds to furnish us with a code of rules which would, he 
thinks, facilitate incarriaging. Then the foyer should be made, 
what it very seldom is, “ an enjoyable lounge,” nothing “ repellent 
to good taste” being sanctioned. The refreshment-rooms should 
be “ of attractive appearance,” and the liquors, &c., good, managers 
having the power “ to insist that wholesome beverages be supplied 
to See The intellectual appreciation of a play is not 
enhanced by the wholesale distribution of poison during the 

e sanitary accommodation is uentl inadequate in 
theatres: Mr. Buckle whe which 
we may commend without quoting. An “accident room” is 
suggested ; and then the author deals at length with the seating 
accommodation throughout the house, into the details of which he 
need not be followed ; though we may pause for a moment to agree 
with Mr. Buckle that the gangways should never be occupied 
during a performance, and that “the number of seats in a row 
should never exceed twelve without an intervening gangway.” 

Before dealing with the stage and its appurtenances, Mr. 
Buckle dwells awhile on the question of fire-resisting curtains, 
and gives the preference to those made of asbestos metallic cloth, 
as being light in construction, economical in cost, and easy of 
manipulation. The Edinburgh Lyceum Theatre and the London 
Prince of Wales's both have fire-resisting nium curtuins, 
constructed of wrought-iron plates, wosied by water obtained | 
from tanks on the roof, weighing from seven to eight tons, and 
capable of being raised or lowered in from thirty to fifty seconds, | 
with an expenditure of only eighty-four gallons of water. When) 
he comes to speak of the construction of the stage, Mr. Buckle has | 
much to tell us about “cuts,” “sliders,” “ briages,” “ traps,” 
“ flats,” “wings,” “ Back-cloths,” “borders,” “ butts,” “ rakes,” 
“gridirons,” “cloths,” “tumblers,” “ fly galleries,” “ docks,” 
“ Jacob's ladders,” “ ves,” “fly trusses,” “ cleats,” and so 
on. Pages are occupied with these details, which are sufficient] 
interesting, though unnecessary to dwell upon here. A werd, 
however, concerning the dressing-rooms, which, except in a 
very few theatres, may well be described as the “abomination of 
desolation.” In Mr. Buckle’s opinion “ the dressing-rooms should 
constitute a distinct block, and be separated by a fire-resistin 
lobby or corridor from the stage. This block should be divid 
into two sections, having separate staircases and approaches for 
the men and women, with distinct sanitary conveniences provided 
on each floor.” Daylight, fresh air, warmth, adequate bath space 
and drawers, clothes racks (or cloak pegs), and plenty of hot and 


cold water are the essentials to a good and comfortable dressing- 
room ; but how often are they provided? A leading professional 
lady told Mr. Buckle that “to dress in a cold room chills every 
feeling, and renders you physically unfit to — your part 
satisfactorily ”; and those who have tried either to dress or to 
write a such conditions will appreciate the force of her 
remark, 

In the chapter devoted to lighting and acoustics Mr. Buckle 
tells us that “a writer ” described the Opera House in the 
Haymarket as being, in 1864, “ the very best theatre in the world 
for sound,” although it was built without any scientific principles 
of acoustics. The house at that time (it was burnt in 1567) 
“ was like a drum, and the wall of the auditorium was flat. There 
was no projecting ornament of any kind. The outsides of the 
boxes were flat and even, and the ceiling was smooth, without any 
ornamentation in relief, and the form that of a slight dome. The 

it tier fitted tight on to the floor. In this short description we 
_ the whole secret of good sound.” Ventilation naturally 
deserves serious attention in an essay on theatre building, and 
we learn that Mr, Buckle prefers the plenum, or mechanical 
principle, to the vacuum, or natural principle, for the very good 
reason that the latter “has been a signal failure in every 
theatre where adopted.” Of the various systems of automatic 
or natural ventilation Mr. Buckle prefers the well-known one of 
Messrs. R. Boyle & Sons, while for forcing fresh air into theatres 
he seems to think the Acolus water-spray ventilator best. When 
he comes to deal with the lighting of theatres, Mr. Buckle is firm 
in the belief that, whether the system be gas or electricity, “ there 
should be a gmp | system of lighting by means of oil 
lamps ”—the point on which we repeatedly insisted last year when 
reporting on the general state of the London theatres and music- 
halls, While fully believing that the electric light will “ in the 
very near future entirely ——- gas as an illuminant in 
theatres,” Mr. Buckle is careful to point out that the introduction 
of electricity will not dispense with the necessity for ventilation, 
and he is earnest in showing that “defective insulation” has 
caused many fires, Given a good system of insulation, and t&ere 
is practi ly no danger whatsoever in electric lighting of 
theatres, hile there is general agreement in the advan- 
tage of electrical non-gas lighting in the audience parts of 
theatres, ex differ as to the expediency of throwing such 
a glare on the faces of the performers, contending that a mass of 
white light “ shows up” too minutely the blemishes in even the 
most perfect beauty. e “ fierce light which beats upon a throne” 
is, in fact, stronger than the most lovely daughter of the stage can 
bear with equanimity. So far as concerns the foot-lights, then, the 
much-derided gas will probably long continue to hold its own. 
Mr. Buckle’s most important chapter is that on the prevention of 
fire. He holds that the primary consideration should be to builda 
theatre in the most substantial manner, and with externals that 
will not aid combustion; that all scenery, properties, and ward- 
robes should be coated with an anti-ignition solution; and that 
there should be fire appliances, plenty of water, systematic inspec- 
tion, “on fire watch,” and periodical fire drills, Assuredly, if 
theatres were constructed on Mr. — plan there —_ be oe 
if any, disasters, and panics would be things of the past. Some nov 
mentions for a model safety theatre are offered by the author, 
who does not regard Mr. Irving’s recent proposition as a success- 
ful solution of the problem. . Buckle’s argument may be thus 
condensed :—“ The safest theatre in the event of a panic would be 
one in which the public had to rush up staircases into the streets, 
rather than down, Hence the gallery, and not the pit, should 
be entered from the street level.” The theatre most closely 
approximating to Mr. Buckle’s ideal playhouse is, the reader 
my Ba surprised to learn, the Criterion, every part of which 
is below the street-level, a superstructure being raised over the 
auditorium, of which the house itself is only the basement. 

If the author of Theatre Construction and Maintenance is right, 
the architects of the future will build playhouses without stair- 
isolated, 

We are shown 8 ive sketch of such a theatre as that 
suggested by the author, erected “ within an excavation or moat, 
leaving an open area all round the theatre 25 feet wide from 
the external walls of the building to the boundary walls of the 
site”—an arrangement allowing every part of the house to be 
lighted by windows, and securing perfect ventilation and absolute 
control in the event of fire. ‘The gallery is entered on a level 
with the street by bridges spanning the moat. 

Mr. Buckle’s book merits a more exhaustive notice; but 
probably enough has been said to direct that attention to it which 
it undoubtedly deserves. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA.* 


R. THEAL is a most indefatigable searcher of records, 
Recently we had occasion to notice his very valuable His- 

tory of the Boers in South Africa, which gives the fullest account 
a published of the causes that led to the emigration of the 
utch from the colony, compiled from original documents to 
which he had access as a custodian of the archives of the: 
Cape. Now he gives usa volume of equal value dealing with the 
first colonization of the Cape by the Dutch East India Company, 


* Hi South Afri . ‘heal. 
[2486-2691] By George McCall Theal. 


= 
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English on one side and the Persian on the other. He has now 


d th nts happening under its rule between the years 164 t 
ond 2691. als ted : : rearranged these various passages under different heads, according 


and 1691. Mr. Theal’s book, however, is rather a précis than a 


as they relate to various administrative functions, and has printed 


history, and will conduce more to the enlightenment of the student 
; the detached sentences. The book is thus, no doubt, a useful one 


than the amusement of the general reader. The care with which 


for anybody who wishes to learn Persian in an extremely dull 


it has been prepared and the labour involved in its preparation are 
ey and uninteresting manner, much as though he were to learn b 


very patent. Not only has Mr. Theal studied all the old Dutch 


heart columns of a dictionary. For purposes of literature it 


records in the Cape archives, he has also visited the Hague, and ) 
np ’ ter oo cannot have, nor is it intended to have, any value, and we think 


spent some months in examining the seventeenth-century manu- 


that those who are engaged in the study ot Persian would be far 


scripts and maps that are collected there, with the result that his 2 e 
work will become invaluable to all students of South African | better employed in learning their own note-book than that of 
another person, Of course, as all students of foreign languages 


history. 


know, one of the best ways to acquire a language is to learn 


In the seventeenth century, when the great Dutch Company : t 
carried on their trade with the Netherlands India, the want of a | detached sentences by heart. We applaud Lieutenant Eardley- 
Wilmot’s industry, and hope that he passed his examination. 


place of refreshment for their vessels was much felt. The travellers 


It seems, however, a suitable occasion to inquire whether the 


of to-day in well-appointed steamships have little idea of the seems, h a 8 é 
frightful risks and hardships involved in a sea voyage two hundred | examination in Persian in India should not extend to works of 
later date than those from which extracts are made in this com- 


and fifty years ago. In the transit from the Netherlands to the 


lation. Persian, as the ancient Court language of India, and 


Cape—which was never accomplished under eighty days, and | Pl A . 

sometimes took twice as long—it was no uncommon thing for | as the language which still has greatest general currency after 

half the passengers and crew to perish miserably of scurvy. | English, must for long to come be of importance for Indian 
officials, and the study of its very beautiful literature is im~- 


Sometimes, when, after these weary days of death and desolation, 


oving and valuable. But it should be borne in mind that the 


the vessel at length reached Table Bay, the survivors on board pr 1 1 be 
were too weak even to furl the sails or bring their sick on shore, | Persian of the present day is very dissimilar to that of the past, 
Nevertheless, as nothing short of actual extermination will check | and the tongue as it is spoken is fully as worthy of study as 
the greed of man being clothed and of a civilized mind, the trade | translations of Malcolm's History in a somewhat stilted style. 
went on, and the East India Company very sensibly sought how | Sir Richard Temple’s quotations from Hafiz, in his speech in 
best to mitigate its death-rate. For some years before the occupa- | Parliament lately on the liquor tratlic of India, afforded additional 
tion of the Cape, the fleets had made a custom of dropping | proof (were it needed) of the rare common sense of the Persian 
pets, and of the wisdom their writings contain. 


anchor in Table Bay, where they watered, and, if possible, bought 
a few cattle from wandering natives. Finally, some shipwrecked 
mariners having reported favourably of the place, the Supreme 
Directory of the Company determined, upon the 30th August, 
1650, to establish a victualling station at the Cape, where, it 


NOVELS.* 


and Snaffe is a novel that is more or less like a great many 


and erect a fort containing space for seventy or eighty men. This 


one has read before; most of the incidents strike one as being 


decision being come to, they at once appointed one Joan Van a 
Riebeeck, an ex-surgeon, to be the head of the new settlement. familiar, and most of the dramatis persone are old friends. ‘There is 
The expedition sailed on the 24th December, 1651, and after a the pompous bishop, who is so strongly imbued with a sense of his 

rosperous and, as it was then considered, a rapid of one exalted position that he never relaxes aught of his dignity, even 
3 in the bosom of his own family ; the son who is never understood 


h i 
by his father, and who stands in such awe of him that he prefers 


Riebeeck was a man of great energy of character, and he certainly 
needed all he had, for a more trying task than that which lay before 
him it is impossible to conceive. It is no light thing to under- 
take to turn a hitherto uninhabited coast into a thriving settle- 
ment capable of supplying large fleets with all needful refresh- 

i of vegetables and meat. Moreover, at the 
Cape the difficulties of the colonists were much increased by 
the presence of tribes of wandering Hottentots, whose good 
will had to be gained; for on these tribes they relied for their 
supply of cattle. But to a very large extent Van Riebeeck suc- 
ceeded. For ten years he ruled the infant settlement with an 
iron hand—there was scarcely anything that its members might 
do without the permission of the officers of the Company—striving 
in all things to promote the interests of his employers; and when, 
in 1662, he handed over the command to Commander Wagenaar, 
the colony had struck firm root in African soil. Its growth, how- 
ever, was of the slowest; and for the period with which Mr, Theal 
deals in this volume its history cannot be called interesting. 
Indeed it consists in an oft-told tale of petty squabbles with petty 
chiefs, struggles with the soil and seasons, and abortive expedi- 
tions in search of fabulous cities in the interior, There is scarcely 


ment in the shape 


sacriticing his whole career to refusing submission to one of his (the 
father’s) wishes ; the dashing cavalry oliicers, who under ordinary 
circumstances are as rollicking and devil-may-care as you please, 
but who, when the occasion demands it, can become as gentle as 
women. All these well-known characters are to be found in this 
book; and, though one is always delighted to meet old friends, 
one sometimes has a hankering after something new and original in 
a novel. The title is well chosen. Curd and Snaffle is exactly 
the right term to express the different ways of bringing up the 
two lads who are the joint heroes of the story. It is a great pity 
that the bishop did not have the advantage of as good an educa- 
tion as he gave his son. When one compares their language 
on different occasions, one cannot help feeling that it would 
be better were they to take example by the father and son in 
Vice Versd and change places. The prelate says to his secretary, 
with a tine disregard for grammar, “ Do me the favour to leave 
this person and J alone.” Mark the difference between this 
and the simple language of the Eton boy :—* I wonder, if my 
mother had lived, what she would have said to all this—this 
quenching of natural instincts, this fanatic and blind-like con- 
fidence which I place in the future, a future, too, utterly at 


an incident recorded that in any way strikes the imagination, . : “ . 
to : ti ; : variance with my tastes and feelings, and yet one which I 
unless it is the occasional narration of the sufferings of crews school myself day by day to consider as right.” As most of 


shipwrecked along the coast-line, or the circumstances under 


the incidents are connected with some kind of sport, it seems 


whieh the building ef, tho castle: wes curried out, By dog a pity that the author had not previously studied the subject 


a class of burghers sprung up, and were settled on farms at 


more carefully, The Eton and w match is doubtless the 


sther convenient men wate no event of the season at Lords; but still the authorities of the 


longer directly in the service of the Company, but they 


M.C.C0. would feel rather surprised, and perhaps protest in a 


ee ee ee forcible manner, if, to quote the words of the book, “ Drags, 


discover the root and origin of that hatred of rule for which 


omnibuses, landaus, and every sort of vehicle ” were to “ find their 


on way inside the ground and take up their allotted positions” two 


cence of the iron rod of the Company. But, if the Company 


days before the match. The system of scoring in the match de- 


‘was severe, it was also provident and wise. It established 
schools, provided ministers, and generally looked after the interests scribed is somewhat peculiar. “The newcomer scored 8 off the 
of the colonists. Moreover, it inaugurated a just and merciful first over—25 to tie ; then Conroy made a boundary and 2 singles— 
course of dealing with the natives; and, though this was to some | 2 te tie,” says Sir Randal Roberts. Most people are under the 
extent an interested proceeding, seeing that, unless they were well | 1mpression that one four and two singles make six ; how they can 

possibly amount to twenty-three would puzzle a “ senior wrangler 


treated, the tribes would not sell cattle, the conspicuous modera- 


at either University,” if,as the author asserts, both Universities boast 


tion of its methods is much to the Company's credit. But, not- - : 
: ding : : eons such a phenomenon. Then, again, where can Sir Randal Roberts 
have got his experience of horses? He talks of horse standing 


the introduction of Huguenot refugees and otherwise, the increase 
of the colony was very slow. In the year 1691, at which date 
Mr. Theal closes his volume, it only numbered about a thousand 
souls, This handful was, however, a seed from which a consider- 
able people was to spring, and we shall look forward with interest 
to Mr. Theal’s account of its more active and vigorous growth, 


PERSIAN PHRASES.* 


ECTENANT EARDLEY-WILMOT, when working at 
Madras for one of the examinations in Persian, made careful 
extracts from the text-books which he was reading, with the 

* Manual of Persian Ph Use in Translations). ed 
Lieutenant. Eandley-Wilmot Madras Stat’ Core Printed: the 
C. K. Press, Vepery, Madras, 


about 15°3 as a “low, lengthy nag.” A hunter of nearly 16 hands 
is not generally consid low. He subsequently informs us that 
the average height of an Arab horse is 15 hands 2 inches, There 
are very few Arabs within a hand of that height. ‘These and 
many other such extraordinary blunders rather destroy one’s 
pleasure in reading Curb and Snaffe, which, for all that, is a book 
that has its merits. It is easily and naturally written for the 
most part, and the author goes straight to his a wasting no 
time over descriptions and explanations. Briefly, it is just the 
sort of novel one likes on a railway journey, or on other occasions 


wuek a Snafie. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. London: 
ite 

The Lindsays: a Romance Scottish Li By John Leys. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 

The Voice of Urbano, By James W. Wells. London: Allen & Co, 
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when one feels inclined for nothing but what is essentially light ing silence, for, with great beads of perspiration standing upon his brow 


and after sundry coughs delivered in the intervals of his huge sighs, he 


For some reason or other we have come to look upon the — _ in bey he —— for a soft tone of voice, but which unfor- 
tu a rough,— 
Scotchman, as portrayed in novels, asa bore. This is said with- po Ale leep and rough, 


“ Do you like—mangoes ? ” 


out the slightest reflection upon the Scotch nation at large; but | “Yes,” came the reply, softly uttered and followed by a closer nestling 
the typical Scotchman of fiction, though a most estimable person, | movement, which Peter dared to respond to by a closer pressure of his arm 
thoroughly supestehie in every sense of the word, and the very | Und her waist. 


embodiment o 


all that is shrewd and common sense, is always & “ And—cocoa-nuts ?” continued Peter, again sighing furiously. 


Yes,” again softly sigh ik of the wind 
bore. Jealousy is notoriously one of the most powerful motives 


through the trees. 


that actuate human nature, so perhaps this idea arises from a| “And—and—bananas?” again he questioned hoarsely, and becoming 

feeling of his superiority. He is so painfully precise—one is | very red in the face. . ; : ; 

almost tempted to say priggish—and the impression he gives of | ,,“ ¥¢s yes—and—and you too!” replied the impulsive Adelia, as she 
fi ully w eighi ng the sob and cons of everything he says or threw her arms round his neck, and vigorously hugged and kissed the 


does before he commits himself in any way jars upon the reader 
if he or she, unfortunately, happens to be a creature of impulse, 


astonished but delighted Peter, who after such a complete rupture of the 
»| ice of bashfulness was not slow to reciprocate the endearments of his 


| companion, 


This is not at all the case with the hero of Zhe Lindsays. Alec 


indeny io just eufliciently Seoteh to be consiotent with the notion It must be rather startling for a nervous man to have the mo- 


one has formed of the national character; but quite suiliciently 
English (in a novelistic sense, of course) to be sympathetic, so 


mentous question abruptly answered, when as yet the declaration 
of his love has only reached the preliminary stages of mangoes and 


-nuts. i tials 
hut follow bin andi with into- cocoa-nuts. On the arrival of the travellers at Mandos the nupti 


rest. His impulsiveness at times borders closely on Quixotism ; 
there are not many poor men who would indignantly repudiate a 
legacy of @ quarter of a million of money, to which they were 

'y entitled, on account of some conscientious scruple. Yet 


are celebrated, and the bashful Peter is made a partner in his 
father-in-law’s business. Urbano is so gratified at the extinction 
of Ignacio that he declines to take back his voice, but presents it 
to Rollinston, who puts it under a glass-case when he gets back to 


England. i i h ke he has been 
thie Say young ngland. The latter marries the girl for whose sake he has 


Scotchman. The book is well and graphically written throughout, 
and the author has the art of expressing himself concisely without 
in any way impairing the effect of his descriptions, which are 

ially worthy of notice. No one but an ardent lover of the 
picturesque could have sketched the mountain scenery of Scotland 
in so realistic a manner. Mr. Lindsay's impressions of West- 


minster Abbey are quite as good in their way. The novel being 
intended for English readers, the author is careful to explain any 


Scotch words that may occur in it. For most of these trans- 


lations one feels grateful and editied; but surely Mr. Leys might 
have given the most ignorant of cockneys credit for knowing that 
gloaming being interpreted means twilight! In fact, the more 
ignorant he is, the less likely is he to know that the word does 
not belong to his mother tongue. Most amusing accounts are 
given of various manners and customs of the Scotch, notably their 
methods of carrying on courtship and of keeping the Sabbath. 
The religious controversies between Alec and his friend Cameron 
are entertaining and fairly clever, the latter's comparison of reli- 
gion and houses being particularly original. Alec remarked :— 
“<True religion consisteth in great part of the affections,’ says Jonathan 
Edwards. Perhaps you think dogmas are hindrances, not helps.” 
“ True houses consist in great part of walls,” retorted the Highlander ; “ is 
that to say they should have no foundations ? ” 
Unfortunately, these discussions never seem to come to a 
definite conclusion, neither disputant ever appearing convinced by 
the arguments of the other. The faults of this book are chiefly 
technical, and generally of a trifling character. Whatever Mr. 
Leys may know of Scotch law, he is certainly not well versed in 
English legal matters. It is impossible to conceive that a judge 
trying a criminal case at the Old Bailey would twice refer to the 
risuner at the bar as “the defendant.” With the exception of a 
ew other similar insignificant errors, which it would be hyper- 
critical to lay too much stress upon, The Lindsays is a good novel. 
It is for the most part excellently written, and never in the least 
— commonplace or dull. 

r. Wells has given us in his book a tale of adventure. 
Roland Rollinston, an Englishman, who has come over to Para in 
pursuit of a fortune, in the course of business supplies a Peruvian 
tirm with a large consignment of rifles and other weapons, the 
value of the order amounting to 5,000/. This sum Ignacio de 
Souza Miranda, to whom the goods have been sent, refuses to 

y, alleging as his excuse that they have been seized by the 
eruvian Government as contraband of war. He then retires up 
country to gather rubber and avoid his creditors, Rollinston, 
realizing the impossibility of taking legal proceedings, follows 
him, in company with Eustace Warren, an Englishman, Tim 
Matson, an American, Peter Petersen, a Swede, and several 
Indians, also to gather rubber and to confront the defaulter 
with my eminently successful, as he 
finally walks off wit whole of Ignacio’s , Tepaying 
himself at the rate of over eight hundred Lease THe is 
assisted in his enterprise by a tribe of Indians, called Hypurinds, 
who have also a grudge against Ignacio, on account of his 
having behaved in a most unfriendly manner by destroying 
five of their villages, ollinston gains the support of this tribe 
by playing them a tune on a bullock-hora—lent him for the pur- 
oe by an old pioneer named Urbano—hence the title of the 
k, The Voice of Urbano being still farther represented by an 
embroidered packet of prayers. The Hypurinas cannot resist 
these two strong claims to their affection, and decide to make 
common cause with the Englishmen against the slippery Peru- 
vian. This is hard luck on Ignacio, for, though he is an excellent 
hand at cursing, he is not much good at fighting; and ultimately 
he and all his gang are annihilated, after a most exciting battle, 
which is capitally described. The white men manage to save 
his wife and sister-in-law, who are the daughters of a wealthy 
tradesman at Manéos. On the return voyage Peter, the Swede, 
falls in love with Adelia, the sister-in-law, whom he has rescued 
from a watery grave. He proposesto herin a somewhat novel and 
amusing manner, as will be seen from the following extract :— 


in the pursuit of fortune for eight years, and who by the well- 
timed death of a rich uncle becomes an heiress. So after all, as 
Warren says, they might just as well have left Ignacio alone. 
However, if they had, the novel-reading public would have lost a 
very interesting book. Interesting not only on account of the exci- 
ting story, but also because of the graphic way in which Mr. Wells 
puts before us the scenery of Brazil, and the manners and customs 
of its inhabitants. 


TWO BOOKS ON BIRDS.* 


A HANDSOME octavo volume of 200 pages on the Ornithology 
of the Argentine Republic, though presented with all the 
advantages of clear type and full-page illustrations, and the further 
assurance of good scientific work, for which Mr. Sclater’s name is 
sufficient guarantee, does not necessarily commend itself to the 
general reader, to whom a catalogue of South Awmerican birds, 
few of which have attained more than local notoriety, can offer 
but very limited attractions, He will learn from the table of 
contents that the order Passeres is fairly represented ; will accept 
as inevitable some new arrangement of the families; will observe 
that in South America, as at home, are the thrush, the wren, and 
the ubiquitous sparrow; and will then lay the book aside as a 
“work of reference” which may perhaps be usefully consulted at 
some future time. It is possible that Mr. Seebohm’s quarto 
volume on The Geographical Distribution of the Charadriide will 
be similarly regarded. The title alone is a formidable one; 
while the diagnoses of the several varieties or species, couched in 
the inharmonious Latinity of science, and the lists of synonyms, 
do not promise that recreation for a wearied hour which our 
above-quoted “general reader” commonly desires. And yet, if 
he will nerve himself to something more than an idle exami- 
| nation of either work, he will find they are not volumes to be 
dismissed too lightly; that, while they satisfy the strictest re- 
quirements of ornithological science, they are enlivened with 
ample notes, results of careful observation upon the habits and 
uliarities of the particular birds described, which are not merely 
interesting in themselves, but are suggestive of curious questions 
of evolution and heredity and origin of species, for which, with 
all deference to our more advanced transformistes, it is certain 
that no entirely satisfactory solution has yet been discovered ; 
and, whether we accept the suggestions of Mr. Hudson on com- - 
munity of descent and inherited habits or the more decided 
teaching of Mr, Seebohm in his introductory chapters, it is certain 
that each author has recorded facts in support which not only 
command careful consideration, but which, by any other theories 
than their own, may be very difficult, if not impossible, to ex- 
plain. How, for instance, shall we discover the influences which 
result in entire, yet persistent, differences of habit between creatures 
which in every other respect are most nearly allied? We are 
tolerably familiar with the habits of swallows and martins; five 
species only are found in Europe, three of which are regular 
summer migrants to the British Isles, Messrs. Sclater and Hudson 
catalogue eight species as occurring in the region known as 
Argentina; seven present no special peculiarity of habit, but the 
eighth, the Tree Martin (Progne tapera), never alights upon the 
ground or on roofs of houses, but only upon trees, and, though it 
collects materials for building, it uses them to line the nest of 
another bird, the “ Hornero,” or “ Red Oven-bird” (Furnarius 
rufus), whose deserted home it appropriates or whom it forcibly 
dispossesses. Moreover, it indulges this parasitic tendency only at 
the expense of the Hornero, neglecting what might seem the 
equally eligible nests of other birds, or the burrows of the 
Vizcacha, a common rodent, or the owl, to which a closely-allied 
species, the Bank Swallow (Atticora cyanoleucha), commonly 
resorts. 


* Argentine Ornithology: a iptive Catalogue of the Birds of the 
Argentine Republic. By P. L. &e., Hudson. I. 
London: Porter. 1888. 


The Geographical Distribution of the Charadriidx ; or, the Plovers, Sand- 


Peter had evidently at last screwed up his courage to break the distress- 


pipers, Snipes, and their Allies, By Henry Seebohm. London: Sotheran, 
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The nest-building habits of the above-mentioned Oven-bird are | In the earlier chapters, on Evolution and Differentiation of 

somewhat peculiar. Mr. Hudson relates that these birds, which Se rightly 
tly pair for life and are b unfrequen bases of the theory of evolution—namely. principle of de 

with ond the causes which have probably affected 


begin building in the autumn, and continue their work through the : aitical : 
wintér whenever thare io 0 spell of mild wet weather. The material used is | this modification. To complain that he fails to lead his reader to 
mud, with the addition of horsehair or slender fibrous rootlets, which make | an absolutely definite conclusion would be unfair ; but the facts 


= firmer = ; — that he is able to adduce, and the legitimate inferences which can 
ructure is sha outwai a baker's oven, only with a deeper an 
narrower at and is lined with dry soft grass. “The oven is a “poet or be drawn from them, render any other explanation somewhat 
more in diameter, and is sometimes very massive, weighing eight or nine difficult of acceptance; and yet these facts and inferences would, 
pounds, and so strong that, unless loosened by the swaying of the branch | a very few years ago, have been received, not alone by theologians, 
to which it is attached, it remains unharmed for two or three years; a | but by the scientific world itself, with something more vigorous 
second oven is sometimes built on the top of the first. than incredulity. 
It may be easily imagined that, in a country where parasitic | There are 222 existing species and sub-species of plovers, sand- 
habits among birds appear to be unusually frequent, a fine | pipers, and snipes ; during the breeding season they are distributed 
“landed estate ” such as one of these huge mud-built Ovens must | in fairly proportionate numbers between the Arctic, Temperate, 
present irresistible attractions, not to the Tree Martin only, but, | and Tropical regions; about one-half of the species are shore- 
among others, to the socialistic sparrow (Sycalis pelzelni) ; which, | birds ; of the other half, a small number frequent forests and the 
though wearing a suit of yellowish green instead of the prevailing | banks of rivers, the rest affect the open steppe or prairie. Mr. 
sober brown which clothes his English relative, equally inherits | Seebohm assumes that the ancestral species, from which all exist- 
the larcenous habits of some predatory ancestor. The sparrow, | ing species are derived, was circumpolar, and for its origin assigns @ 
however, does not restrict himself to appropriating the property | period—we cannot call it a date—when, as geological evidence dis- 
of the Oven-bird, but makes himself equally at home in the large | tinctly proves, a mild, if not a genial, climate prevailed around 
stick-built nests of the “ Leiiatero,” or “ Firewood-gatherer ” | the Pole. How long the one species remained, or whence it came, 
(Anumbius acuticaudatus). But of all Argentine birds the most | is not the question; the wandering habits resulting from the 
contemptuous of proprietary rights is the “ Pajaro negro,” or | three months’ night, and the custom, so frequent among birds of 
* Cow-bird ” (Molothrus bonariensis), whose irregularities have | certain species, of driving away their young to find distant breeding 
furnished Mr. Hudson with a text for a thoughtful dissertation on | grounds, prevented isolation, so that modification was slow, and 
the “peculiar mistakes and imperfections of the procreant in- | the conditions of life for the widely increasing family remaining 
stinct.” The “ Pajaro,” closely allied to the North American Cow- | the same and interbreeding being unchecked, there was less oppor- 
bird (Molothrus pecoris), and widely distributed in the Southern | tunity for variation. But then followed, not suddenly — 
continent, in size and appearance and in its gregarious habits | slow degrees, what is known in geology as the first Glacial period, 
resembles our well-known bird the starling; it congregates in | which, with Lyell, we need not assume was earlier than —_ 
large flocks which do not break up even in the pairing season; the | Pliocene times. Ice began to form, perpetual snow covered the 
hen birds, whose numbers are singularly disproportionate to those | highest hills, the winters grew more severe, the short summer had 
of the males, only deserting the flock while they steal away to | less power; soon enormous glaciers crept down to the sea, and 
deposit their eggs in any nests they can find—sometimes in old | year by year the breeding-grounds of the Charadriide were pushed 
forsaken nests, sometimes in nests where incubation has already | further south, and their winter migrations more widely extended, 
commenced, and sometimes, when no convenient nest is discover- | Isolation became inevitable, and under changed circumstances was 
able, content to lay in any hole or corner, or even on the open | naturally followed by variation; until, when this Ice age had 
ground, continuing to scatter their often-wasted eggs during four | passed away, as it did in lapse of time, and the Arctic breeding- 
months of every year. An even more reprehensible peculiarity is | grounds were again thrown open, the descendants of the one 
that the female Cow-bird constantly destroys or ao the eggs in | species which had left the Polar basin at the beginning of the 
the nests she visits, and that without any sentimental regard for | pre-Glacial period returned now multiplied into ten, while an 
origiual proprietorship. Mr. Hudson relates how he has often | equal number of species remained behind never to return at all. 
examined all the parasitical eggs in a nest—for different female | For Jong ages, variously estimated at from twenty to eigh 
Cow-birds often visit the same—and after three or four days has | thousand, and even to half a million years, conditions remai 
found that these eggs have disappeared, others, newly laid, being | favourable, and then commenced another Glacial epoch. Kvents 
in their place ; adding that he has not only seen a bird strike her | followed in the same cycle as before; the island-studded Polar 
bill into an egg and fly away with it, but has observed the male | seas gradually frosting over became masses of “ thick-ribbed ice”; 
bird perch himself close by, while the female was in the nest, and | the open marshes, dear to snipe and sandpiper, the pleasant valleys 
immediately she quitted it drop down and begin pecking holes | and well-wooded hills, were buried under sheets of hardeni 
even in the egg she had just laid. snow; and as years rolled on, the cold, extending into what 
The love atlairs of some of the Argentine birds are prettily told. | been and what have again become temperate climes, caused the 
The “ Black-headed Siskin” ( Chrysomitris icterica), a tuneful, rest- | emigration of Arctic birds to districts still further south. Their 
less little bird, builds its nest in the bole of a tree, and, while the | gradual dispersion followed; the vast glaciers which overspread 
female is sitting, the male is seen to perch near her among the | the more elevated tracts of North America and the mountains of 
leaves, gently warbling his little song, apparently for her pleasure | Nova Zembla and Eastern Siberia, accelerated by the increased 
only, the notes being so low that at the distance of a few yards | struggle for existence and modification under changed conditions 
they can scarcely be beard; another, the ‘‘ Short-winged Tyrant” | tending to the isolation of species, produced ever-new variations, 
(Machetornis rixosa), pairs for life, frequenting the same locality | and habits of migration, originally formed when the increasing 
and breeding in the same place for years; when not on the nest | severity of the winters compelled the birds to absent themselves 
they invariably hunt together, and at intervals fly to some | from their breeding-grounds in search of food, were never wholly 
favourite perch to indulge in a duet of rapid shrill notes before | abandoned, but still remain hereditary. 
they ayain seek their food; the“ Bienteveo ” (Pitangus bolivianus), | The distance travelled by some of these birds in search of winter 
found in every orchard and plantation in Buenos Ayres, pairs also | quarters seems almost incredible. Many of those which now breed 
for life; unlike the last, they do not hunt in couples, but separate, | in the Arctic regions cross the tropics in their migration and seek 
to meet again at intervals during the day. the south temperate zone, some even occasionally going as far as 
One of a couple, say the female, returns to the tree where they are | New Zealand, as the Asiatic Golden Plover (Charadrius fulvus), 
accustomed to meet ; and, after a time, becoming impatient or anxious at | the Turnstone (Strepstlas interpres), and forms of the Curlew, the 
the consort, long, is 4 | Whimbrel, and the Knot, in all about seven species; a 
uarter of a mile away, watching for a side a , or beating, i isi i 
sponds w ati 
ponds with one of equal power ; then perhaps for half an hour, at intervals to be a general rule that the farther north's bird goes to tea, 


of haif a minute, they answer each other; at length he returns, and the p 
two birds, nestling close together, with their yellow bosoms almost touch- | the further south it migrates to winter. The rule may seem 


ing, baa crests elevated, and beating = —- with = wings, ae somewhat difficult to prove, since it is impossible to mark and 
their loudest notes in concert—a contused jubilant noise, that rings through | ; 
the whole plantation. Their joy at meeting is patent, and their action consideration will 
corresponds to the warm embrace of a loving human couple. its probability, Thus, the well-known Barn-swallow (Hirundo 
rusticus) winters in Northern and Central Africa; it returns to 


Mr. Seebohm’s volume on The Geographical Distribution of the | Southern Europe about the middle and end of February, crosses 


Charadriide is in a respect an important contribution to | the Channel in April, and reaches North Scotland early in May. 


ornithological science. is not, as he is careful to inform us, to 
be regarded as a monograph of the extensive group of birds which 
comprises the pots the sandpipers, the snipes, and their nearest 
allies ; but is devoted chiefly to a description of those characters 
which are diagnostic, and to the geographical distribution of the 
severai species, His book is thus, in one sense, supplementary to 
the chapters on the Charadriide in his History of British Birds, 
and in his two fascinating volumes, Siberia in Europe and Siberia 
in Asia, with which, to properly appreciate the work before us, 
the reader should muke himself familiar, The intention with 
which it is undertaken is thus described by Mr. Seebohm. He 
writes :— 

.I propose to take for granted the truth of the statement, that the species 
of Charadriide existing at the present time are. the modified descendants 
of a common ancestral species ; that they were not specially created in 
the various localities where they are now found, but have emigrated thither 


from a common ceatre. 


Enormous flocks of the Barn-swallow winter in Natal and South 
Africa, not beginning their northward journey until late in April 
—te. they do not leave their winter quarters until our own 
migrants have arrived. It may fairly be assumed that these are 
the birds which within comparatively few days make their appear- 
ance in great numbers in Northern Europe and North-East Asia, 
breeding often as far north as latitude 68°, traversing a distance of 
not less than six or seven thousand miles, .. ' 

But the reader should himself refer to Mr..Seebohm's notes on 
Migration, and also to his chapter on the “ Paradise of the Cha- 
radriide,” where twelve hours aiter the snow departs, between 
the northern forests and the shores of the Polar sea, there smiles a 
fairy land of bog and marsh, full of delightful little lakes and 
tarns, where snipe and sandpipers trip over beds of moss and water- 
weed amid anemone and marsh marigold to spend a joyous honey- 
moon, feeding fat meanwhile on larvae of water-beetle and 
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mosquitos and the fermenting frozen fruits of last year’s autumn. 
What we have said will perhaps suffice to draw attention to 
book which our author may with reason “commend to the 
careful consideration of ornithologists,” and which, “ whatever 
its faults and shortcomings,” may at least claim the merit of 
originality. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL.* 


HOUGH he has drawn once again on the inexhaustible stores 
of the Mahdbhdrata, Mr. Edwin Arnold’s versions or adapta- 
tions of Sanskrit poetry form but a small portion of the mis- 
cellaneous volume which he has prettily entitled Lotus and Jewel. 
The sacred blossom is represented by an idyllic poem “In the 
Temple,” in dialogue with lyrical interludes. The Jewel section 
is made up of a series of arranged acrostic-wise, setting 
forth the fabled virtues of Oriental gems with sundry legends 
jar to them. Various nondescript pieces form another 
ivision, the volume concluding with an episode translated from 
the Mahabharata, “ A Queen’s Revenge,” one of the most remark- 
able and dramatic in the original form of the epic, and one in 
marked contrast to the desultory ethical discourses grafted from 
time to time on the elder and heroic legends by philosophic 
scribes and interpreters. In the prologue to “In the Temple” 
the scene is presented with considerable pictorial skill. The 
calm and glowing landscape, the lassitude of heat, the ancient 
temple, and the three speakers who share in the dialogue 
within the temple, are the chief poetic circumstances in an 
attractive picture. The speakers are a learned Pandit, Govind 
his name, an Englishman of mild theosophic tendencies who 
is addressed as Saheb, and a naughty nautch-girl, or nauchtnee, 
whose playful ways somewhat irritate the Englishman who sits 
at the feet of the philosopher like another Gamaliel. The 
Pandit expounds the mysteries of the Mandikya text and the 
unutterable significance of the mighty monosyllable Om, with its 
triune sound and sense, and while the dark exposition p 
the spritely nautchnee sings pretty lyrics of love and the lotus to 
the melodious twang of the vina. When they are comfortably 
seated in the temple’s shade, the English disciple, impatient of 
the frivolous minstrel’s interruptions, exclaims :— 
Keep your 
Curtained with lashes just one lit 
Now for this dread word—OM. 
His attempt to syllable the word arouses the Pandit, who cries :— 
Oh !—not like that !— 
Reach me the lota, girl; that I may wash 
My mouth from stain ; then, covering one hand, 
I raise this other to my lips, and say, 
With three half breaths drawn in—but slow and low— 
The three great mutras of this mighty Word 
Which is as Silence spoken! Hear'st thou ?—OM !— 
Sanes. How are there three ? 
PAnpit. *Tis made of A,—U, —M. 


Perhaps even now the English reader requires further illustration 
of the true method and right ceremonial. “Thus have we seen,” 


to quote another poet :— 
q = A comely bachelor, 


Fresh from a toilette of two hours, ascend 
His rostrum, with seraphic glance look up, 
And in a tone elaborately low 
Beginning, lead his voice through many a maze 
A minuet course ; and winding up his mouth 
From time to time into an orifice 
Most delicate, a lurking eyelet, small, 
And only not invisible, again 
Open it out, diffusing thence a smile 
Of rapt irradiation exquisite. 
Allowing for Western manners, this may assist the reader in 
realizing the solemnity observed by the devout Govind when, with 
new-washed lips, he pronounced the mystic word in the presence 
of his pupil and the gazelle-eyed Gunga. He then explains the 
meaning of the A, and what the U denotes and what the M, 
discoursing of life’s three conditions, of which the third 
is Prajna, letter M 
Of those three letters of the mighty Word. 


es 
while ; 


When he asleep desireth no desire, 

Dreameth no dreams, that is the perfect sleep. 
Attaining this condition with flesh subdued by sleep, the spirit 
sees “ his sense slumbering,” and free to roam 

Thus, like a falcon, flying here and there 

From cliff to cliff of sleep’s far boundaries ; 

Seeing the glad and sad, the old and new, 

The good and ill—presently wearieth. 

Then doth it fold its pinions, and sink down 

Into Soul’s nest, vaelion the dreamless 

Prajna. There follows not to that deep state 

Gladness or sadness, good or evil. Life 

Is lifted out of living—soul grows Brahm! 
The passing of the soul through all three conditions to final 
absorption in deity is described in fluent verse with felicitous 
imagery, though it is doubtful if the reader whose Sanskrit is 
sadly to seek will share the enlightenment of the Gods who waited 
“ through twenty thousand moons” under the Nyagrodha tree to 


learn of Indra the nature of Brahm, and at length, hearing the 
mystic word uttered, “ went to their wise. 
wal a entitled “A Casket of Gems” are written in the 

decasyllabic quatrain much favoured by poets of the last century, 
though in an artistic spirit altogether opposed to Mr. Arnold's 
treatment. From Dryden to Wordsworth poems in this measure 
might be cited, perfect in continuity, any one stanza of which may 
be separately considered as self-contained and flawless. The 
Elegy of Gray and the stanzas on Sir George Beaumont’s picture 
of Peele Castle may be taken as test examples, though appropriate 
illustration might be supplied by many an inferior bard, We 
make random quotations of Mr. Arnold :— 
An Aureus of the Roman Empire—see ! 

And on its face, in plain imperial letters, 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS—He 

Was Master of our earth. Rome’s iron fetters, 
Linked over lands and seas, were held by him, 

The awful purple of the Cesars wearing ; 
And triumph-crowned ! for, mark, along the rim 

DEVICTUS MARCOMANNIS. He was bearing 
That year Pannonian laurels (one—six—eight— 

In era of our Lord), §e. 


There are one hundred of these slack-jointed stanzas, not 
less difficult to read nor less ear-defying. Nor is it possible to 
discern any unsuspected subtleties of modulation or novel musical 
P ion that might account for their disregard of an ideal 
orm. If this is poetic diction, Dryden and the master-poets 
wrote in vain. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s remaining a “A Queen's Revenge” is 
decidedly the most striking. This translation from the Mahd- 
bhdrata deals with the adventure of the five Pandu princes and 
Draupadi their queen, who, wearied of their twelve years’ exile in 
the forest, present themselves singly in disguise at the court of 
Virata, the ruler of the Matsyas, and hire themselves in his service 
in menial ways. Not even the story of Nala and Damayanti is 
more characteristic of the Sanskrit epic than this curious episode. 
The catastrophe, vigorously rendered by Mr. Arnold, may be 
likened in its sudden violence and horror to an incident in the 
fortunes of the Volsungs. 


BRACTON'S NOTE BOOK.* 


UR notice of this book has’ been delayed, but we make no 
apolugy for it. Such a work as this of Mr. Maitland’s outlives 
many generations, not only of three-volume novels, but of histories 
made easy and ephemeral text-books, before there is time for it to 
be duly assimilated by those whom it concerns, Those persons, 
indeed, are at present a small class, It is barely known to the 
general educated public that English law has a history, The 
study of that history has until of late years had every kind of ex- 
ternal difficulty — it. Even among lawyers, those who have 
either time or inclination for it have been, and still are, a minority. 
When we count up those who can and will grapple with the ori- 
inal evidences, and go behind the classical system of the Common 
w to investigate its ideas and methods in active formation, we 
are left with a minority of that minority. Nevertheless, the 
students of our legal antiquities are on the increase. We are be- 
coming aware that without the history of law the history of insti- 
tutions and manners is incomplete, And in the field of strictly 
legal affairs the whirligig of time has brought about revivals of 
ancient needs and ancient claims of right, and practising lawyers 
whose pastors and masters could barely make out a “ black-letter” 
authority of any kind have been driven back to Year Books 
and even to unpublished records. The antiquary without tho 
lawyer is oftentimes blind; the lawyer without the antiquary 
may fight as one that beateth the air; the historian is every da’ 
more convinced that he cannot walk safely without havi both 
of them on his right hand and on his left. It already signifies 
much for us, and for our children it will signify more, that 
interest in this kind of study gains ground quite as steadily in 
America as in England. 

Now for the limited but increasing class of students in question 
Mr. Maitland’s edition of the thirteenth-century Note Book which 
he attributes to Bracton is a book not so much to read as to live 
with, Whatever else this collection of cases may be, it is a col- 
lection diligently made from the records of a vital period of 
English law by a lawyer of that period who had ample access to 
the original rolls of the courts, and whose materials, lines of work, 
and habit of legal mind, and even opinions om special and rather 
minute points, coincided in a singular way with Bracton’s, He 
gives us the means of verifying a great number of Bracton’s 
authorities ; he gives us not a few comments identical in substance 
with Bracton’s text. Every student of Bracton, therefore, must 
henceforth take this book for his companion ; and this is as much 
as to say that the book is indispensable to every one who claims 
or desires to have any judgment of his own about the English 
legal system of the thirteenth century, or any material of it. 
These cases being now accessible in print, any such student must 
make sure of what they have to tell him before committing him- 


* Bracton’s Note Book : a Collection of Cases decided in the King’s Courts: 
during the Reign of Henry the Third. Annotated by a Lawyer of that 
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self, whether for his own satisfaction or for the persuasion of 
others, on any point of thirteenth-century jurisprudence which 
is capable of doubt or demands explanation. One need not have 
read as many thirteenth-century documents as Mr. Maitland to 
know that there are still many such points. 

And when we say the matter is accessible, we do not mean only 
that it has been carefully copied and printed. Whether the 
student is looking for examples of a icular form of action, or 
illustrations of terms and usages, or for what may throw light on 
the identification or history of —— or person, he will find a 
thing done for him that good editing and indexing can do, Mr 
Maitland’s first volume is more than useful; in form and arrange- 
ment it is a model apparatus criticus, and we shall be greatly 
surprised if, in the course of that continued working use whi 
alone can be a final test, it does not make good all the promise of 
its form. The introduction, moreover, differs from many documents 
of the same kind in that it is excellent reading. Mr, Maitland has 
lived in spirit with the judges and suitors of King Henry III.’s 
reign, and has that firm grasp of human aflairs remote from us 
in time and circumstances, but none the less human, which is to be 
found only where strenuous research and intimate knowledge are 
informed the sympathetic tact of a true scholar. And the expo- 
sition is enlivened with touches of more than book-knowledge. Mr. 
Maitland has not only identified places with map and gazetteer ; 
he knows and loves Bracton’s country and the country of one at 
least of his masters, the region that extends from the borders 
of Somerset and Devon across Dartmoor and into the Cornish 
moors. When the student begins to feel dusty, let him turn 
to Mr. Maitland’s aph on the “ phy of the cases” 
ag i. p. 103) and be refreshed. And if he would enter into 

. Maitland’s beatitude, Beati omnes gui ambulant, he can do no 
better than follow his indications when occasion serves, remem- 
bering, however, that a man must have his loins well girt if he is 
to cover Dartmoor ground at the learned Reader's pace. It suffi- 
ciently appears that Mr. Maitland is not only robustus venator 
coram Domino among the rolls in the Record Office, but robustus 
ambulator in vacation times. 

The intrinsic value of these cases does not in any way depend 
on their connexion with Henry of Bratton (such appears to be 
the true form of the name), or with his treatise extant in many 
MSS., first printed in 1569, and since twice reprinted, the second 
time rather worse than the first, but never B critically or com- 
petently edited. A book which gives, in Mr. Paul Vinogradoff’s 
words, “ a copious and careful selection of cases from the early 

tice of Henry III.’s reign,” a good number of them being 
Rolls not now extant, can stand on its own merits in any 
event. But the identification of this Annotator with Bracton, 


first proposed in 1884 by Mr. Vinogradoff, and accepted and 
suppo: by Mr. Maitland, must still be a matter of no small 
interest. Mr. Maitland sets forth his reasons with exempl 


caution and modesty, but does not disguise the fact that to himself 

they seem sufficient. They involve too much of cumulative detail 

to be abridged without losing much of their force. But, subject 

to this warning, it may be convenient to state the points of the 
ent. 

1, The Annotator and Bracton used the same rolls, and mainly 
the decisions of the same two judges, Raleigh and Pateshull. 

2. Bracton, the only author of the time known to have cited 
cases at all, cites altogether some 500, and some 200 of those are 
among the Annotator’s collection of about 2,000. 

3. The Annotator’s comments are in many cases closely like 
Bracton’s, and like them in rather minute points of individual 
opinion and style. 

4. There are certain marginalia in the Note Book which seem 
to be the concise memoranda of a man very familiar with the 
subject-matter, and to refer to persons and suits that would natu- 
tally have been familiar to Bracton. 

5. The Annotator and Bracton both made the same mistake— 
the great and rere | mistake of misplacing the famous 
protest of the Barons, “ Quod nolunt leges Angliz mutare,” known 
to later lawyers under the rubric of the Statute of Merton, in the 
series of events of which it was part. 

Here we have ample evidence to go to a jury that the 
Annotator was no other than Bracton himself. It is not con- 
clusive proof; other suppositions might be found to explain the 
facts without resorting to the extreme one of mere coincidence ; 
and it is conceivable, as Mr. Maitland himself points out, that 
something absolutely inconsistent with Bracton’s authorship may 
yet be discovered. But if the Annotator was not Bracton, we 
seem to have only two lines of conjecture left. We must think of 
the Annotator as sonie friend or subordinate of Bracton’s who was 
allowed to use Bracton’s materials’ for some unknown purpose of 
his own, or else as some one whose materials, collected again for 
some unknown p , Were used by Bracton with such con- 
fidence that he copied even a serious mistake in dates. About 
either of these hypotheses, or any variation of them, there is 
obvious difficulty. There is not any apparent difficulty in the 
simpler senna that the Annotator and Bracton were the same 

D. the absence, therefore, of any evidence the other way, 
we conceive that the title of Bracton’s Note Book is justified. it 
will be remembered that in the thirteenth century we are nothing 
like in sight of the time when every student of the law kept a 
large peemonpece book, and many of the same authorities would 
naturally be found in the commonplace books of any two con- 
temporary students. No other contemporary MS. ob at all the 
game character as this Note Book is known to exist. 


It would be tempting in one way to build upon this 
of cases some theory of a Bractonian school, and we shall not be 
at all surprised if some ingenious person attempts it when the 
book has had time to become known. But we do not think much 
would come of such an attempt. There is nothing to show that 
Bracton founded a school. His work was abridged in. Britton 
and Fleta, and, indeed, some of the extant MSS. of Bracton are 
throughout, or in considerable , rather abridgments than 
copies ; but that was all. The lawyers of later centuries never 
quite made up their minds whether his treatise was authoritative 
or not. It is certain that in several points which he thought im- 

rtant his doctrines failed to secure adoption. All we know of 

im tends to show, so far as it goes, that he held a distinguished 
but rather isolated position, 

We shall not undertake to give any account of the matter con- 
tained in this Note Book. To do so would be to embark at large 
upon the law and procedure of the thirteenth century. As 

Mr. Maitland’s editing we will only add that we are at 
one with him in abjuring the delusive show of accuracy given by 
the use of special types. With a facsimile of the MS. we know 
where we are, and with a printed text giving the editor's readi 
of the MS. we know where we are. The compromise of “ reco 
type” isa — of naught. An editor who cannot be trusted to 
extend the ordinary contractions of a medieval MS. cannot be 
trusted to distinguish them. One who can be so trusted can also 
be trusted to make a special note of anything which is really 
capable of doubt. The state of Bracton’s text is only remotely 
connected with the present subject; but many scholars will echo 
Mr. Maitland’s pious hope that some day there may be a real 
edition of Bracton, and will supply, what Mr. Maitland’s modesty 
<A ng ca the man who is probably best fitted to 

it hi 


RUSSIAN COMPOSITION.* 


HE study of the Russian language must have made consider- 
able progress during the last twenty years, if we draw con- 
clusions from the comparative frequency with which manuals and 
grammars are now printed to facilitate it. This is probably in 
consequence of the stimulus imparted quite recently by Govern- 


‘ment in awarding a gratuity of 200/. to such officers as qualify as 


interpreters in it; and the Civil Commissioners now hold half- 
yearly examinations in Russian at which Indian officers may 
present themselves as well as those of the British army proper. 

The special object of this little volume is to afford assistance in 

uiring a good Russian official style, and, what is quite as diffi- 
cult and useful, a facility in deciphering manuscript in that 
tongue. It is ry agony J a book of exercises, and complemen- 
tary toa manual by the same author in which the grammatical 
structure of the language is unfolded. Denying that Russian is 
difficult to learn—an opinion which an Englishman will accept 
with considerable reserve—the author maintains that by adopting 
his plan—i.e. plunging into the middle of exercises and working 
out complete sentences by aid of the attached vocabularies—the 
student will rapidly master it. The system, though far from a 
novelty, is undoubtedly correct, and has been almost universally 
adopted, especially in Germany, where people have occasion to 
familiarize themselves with so many dialects and forms of speech. 
The ancient method of bewildering the learner in a labyrinth of 

matical forms with no practical application has fallen into 
isuse. Great care, however, is required in the preparation of 
these vocabularies, or otherwise the student will be disgusted 
with, metaphorically speaking, looking for a needle in a bundle 
of hay. ‘The first sentence, for instance, in Exercise I. is as 
follows :—“ The read, the girl listened ”; but, turning to the 
corresponding vocabulary, we do not find the Russian equivalent 
of “to listen” specified as such. True we find it opposite the 
verb “ to attend, obey”; but the beginner cannot be expected to 
know by intuition that this is the word he is to use. 

However, the exercises appear to be very serviceably put 
together. The Table of Conjunctive Prepositions strikes us as 
lucidly a Sir Edward Thornton’s despatch to M. de Giers 
on the delimitation of the Afghan frontier may be profitably 
studied with its Russian version collated and not alone from a 
linguistic point of view. But the distinctive feature of the work 
is formed by the collection of Russian manuscript appended to it, 
the handwritings ranging from good round pothooks to the nonde- 
seript scratches which are jerked from the busy official 
With laudable foresight a key for the interpretation of fare 
hieroglyphics is provided for the use of the neophyte. 


THE CHOLERA IN SICILY.+ 


IGNOR ANTONIO PALOMES’S work recently published 
in Palermo, entitled Ji colera ed i Siciliani, is rather an 
onslaught on Signor Crispi than an account of the dreadful epi 
demic which made such havoc a few years ago in Sicily. Dou 
less the feeling of distrust and jealousy which has existed for 


* Aid to Russian Composition. By Ivan Nestor-Schnurmann. London 
Allen & Co. 1888. 
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centuries between the Italians of ihe various former subdivisions 
of the peninsula is still formidable, especially in the southern 
vinces, where the people are by no means too well pleased to 
f qeeamnd in all things by ¢ Piemontesi. We ily grant, 
however, that omy the central Government at Rome acted 
with considerable ill judgment and procrastination in its method 
of dealing with the Sicilian outbreak of cholera; but we can 
scarcely credit that their somewhat confused and essentially red- 
proceedings were the result of deliberate and inhuman 
culation. Signor Palomes is too bitter, and his bitterness 
blinds him to facts; although, to be sure, after making terrible 
accusations against Signor Crispi and giving what appears to be 
authoritative documentary evidence in support of his assertions, 
he exclaims, “Io non esagero, non invento, non insulto—giudico.” 
There is, however, very little about the cholera in his book, and 
a very great deal anent Signor Crispi’s well-known anti-clerical 
opinions and proceedings. The volume, however, which has had 
an immense success in the South of Italy, is important, if it be only 
as affording another proof of how intense is party spirit in Italy 
even now, and how unfortunate it is that some modus vivendi has 
not as yet been arrived at between the Courts of the Vatican and 
the Quirinal, Before Signor Crispi’s advent to power there seemed, 
indeed, some chance that at last a reconciliation between the State 
and the Church in Italy was imminent. Since he has become 
Minister this much to be desired consummation appears as far off as 
ever. It should never be forgotten that hitherto a portion of the 
Italian people has shown that, though it is willing to adopt de- 
cidedly sceptical views in religious matters, it has emphatically 
declared it will accept of no other determined form of religion than 
the Roman Catholic. The attacks on the clergy, and even its 
persecution—for in reality it has not fared much better in Italy 
since 1860 than it has more recently in France—have ended in an 
undesirable result; it has only weakened the religious sentiments 
of the country without improving its moral tone, for it is univer- 
sally admitted that public and private morality in all parts of Italy 
has fallen of late to a lamentably low state, partly possibly from 
the bad effects of a perfect inundation of condone literature 
translated or imitated from the French, and still more so from the 
rapid diminution of religious sentiment. 

La Riforma is acknowledged to be the official organ of the 
actual Italian Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, and it suffices to 
turn over a few of its latest numbers to see how bitterly day 
by day he permits the journalists in his service to attack reli- 
gion and its ministers, who are never mentioned, even when 
performing their duties, in its columns but with sneering con- 
tempt and ridicule. Signor Palomes declares that Signor Crispi 
treated the clergy of Palermo during the visitation of the cholera 
with calumnious ribaldry, He accused them—and from all 
accounts most unjustly — of grossly neglecting their duties to- 
wards their afflicted flock. Herein lies Signor Palomes's chief 
grievance against the Premier, and he makes considerable capital 
out of it. We cannot enter into the details which he gives 
in support of his charges; but it is satisfactory to know that 
even the ultra-Radical press of Sicily eagerly defended the cause 
of the Archbishop of Palermo and his priests, and proved that 
their conduct was quite as heroic as was that of Cardinal San 
Felice and his clergy in Naples during the outbreak of cholera 
in 1885 and 1886. ‘The success of this book shows us but too well 
how very restless is the state of mind of the Italians at present 
in religious and social matters, and it indicates how eager the vast 
majority of the nation is to see the national religion once more 
resume its proper position. It is certainly rather singular to 
observe that those who rule the destinies of Italy cannot learn a 
lesson from contemporary France, and note how the theories the 
are so r to carry into practice in Italy have failed there, an 
how an unchristianized people is fast ming absolutely un- 
governable, The Papacy is established in the heart of Italy, and 
such Italians as choose to belong to any acknowledged form of 
Christianity are determined to remain faithful to the Church, of 
which the Pope is chief pastor. This being the case, the Italian 
Government seems to us to have but two alternatives to follow— 
it must either eventually come to terms with the Pope, or it 
must unchristianize its people after the fashion of ces Messieurs 
of the Clubs at Belleville and Montmartre. Signor Palomes is 
quite right when he says that it would be better to endeavour 
to improve the sanitary conditions of the country, the habits of 
the people, and to elevate the tone of the public press, by in- 
ducing it to treat religious and other serious subjects at least with 
becoming respect, than to fill the minds of the half-educated with 
theories which are, after all, only feebly imitated from the least 

tical schools of French German so-called freethought. 
Pubees a crusade in favour of soap and water would have better 
results than the much talked of and not a little derided demon- 
strazioni in favour of the glorification of Giordano Bruno, which, 
after all, have been mere es of bad taste, carried on under 
the very windows of the Vatican, at a time when the Catholic 
world is a apg, Saar Jubilee of its able chief. The Pope is 
possibly much to blame in many ways; but at the same time it 
occurs to us that there is very little to be gained by wantonl 
irritating him, and with him the widely extended and powerfi 
Catholic world over which he rules supreme. Signor Crispi in a 
few months has ed to make himself the béte noire of Roman 
Catholics throughout the world. With Signor Palomes we really 
fail to see what he has gained by it. Certainly if the Italians to 
® man were forthwith to embrace the doctrines of the “ ad- 


vanced,” and refuse all religious belief whatever, the solution of | Classical 


the question would be easy enough. The Pope would, perforce, 
to leave a capital which no longer contained an 
who believed in his claims. So long, however, as the vast ma- 
jority of the Italians elect to remain Roman Catholics, we, who 
are quite unprejudiced in the matter, cannot help thinking that 
the sooner the Premier moderates his dislike to this special form 
of religion and its Head, the better for all concerned, This is the 
real drift of Signor Palomes’s book, and, while we condemn the 
impatient manner in which he frequently expresses himself, we 
cannot help thinking that, in the main, he is right, 


LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES.* 


it may seem at first sight not a little odd that such a writer as 
Lucian should not have earlier made himself a place in the 
extensive collection of translations known irreverently as “ Bohn’s 
Cribs.” Nor does that injurious appellation supply a reason; for 
writers far less used in colleges and schools—Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Strabo, Velleius Paterculus—as well as far less tempting to the 
general reader, have long been included in the list. But there is 
no doubt that the Pantagruelist of Samosata, as he has been called 
with rather less unreason than is usual in such parallels, has been 
hitherto strangely and almost unaccountably neglected in the ordi- 
nary classical curriculum, There have no doubt been various er- 
cerpta and analecta from him, prepared for school use; but unless 
we mistake they have been less and less used of late years. One 
of the best classical scholars, in the best sense of the word, now 
living, confessed not long ago that he “ knew very little of Lucian,” 
and we have known another scholar (this time not merely in the 
best, but in the straitest and strictest sense of the term, as under- 
stood by the latest and newest lights of scholarship) fall in warmly 
with the opinion of a light and careless person that nothing was 
more wanted than an edition of Lucian which should be at once 
literary and scholarly. The English Universities, where, if any- 
where, he ought to have found a home, have given Lucian an almost. 
entirely cold shoulder; no German scholar ever could understand 
him except by miraculous interposition; and there seems to be a 

eneral idea in France that when you have got Voltaire in the 

t of all languages it is idle to trouble yourself about another 
Voltaire who the impertinence to come first and to write 
better in another and inferior tongue. Why all this is we are 
not prepared or concerned to say. The unorthodoxy which used 
to be charged against Lucian would not have deterred foreigners, 
and there ought to be enough scholarship in England to inform 
Englishmen that it rests on no solid ground. Every competent 
authority has long ago given up the “ Philopatris” as far later than 
Lucian’s time; and the certain expressions of the Peregrinus 
story are merely such as would be natural in a heathen sophist of 
the middle of the second py who knew nothing of the 
Christians — that they were a harmless but rather benighted 
and unpolished sect, And it is certainly carrying orthodoxy 
rather far to object to Lucian for making fun of Zeus and Hermes, 
But we may have something more to say on this when we have 
said something of Mr. Howard Williams's present work. 

We are unable to compare his translation with any other, for 
the — reason that, to speak frankly, we do not know any 
other, though we may boast a tolerable familiarity with the 
original, from the first lines of the "Evimmoyv to the last of the 
Epigrams. Considered in itself, Mr. Williams’s version is very 
fair, if not always impeccable. He seems to attach a rather un- 
necessary importance to Wieland’s translation, judging from his 
constant reference to it in the notes; we must an him to 


Epistemon to Hades, the great voyage itself, Lanternland, and so 
forth——are borrowed, of course, as genius borrows, more or less 
directly from Lucian. But we are not at all bent on nang! 
fault with Mr. Williams. He has given here the Dialogues o 
the Gods, of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead, the Zevs rpaywdds, 
the éAeyxopevos, the éxxAnoia, the Kardm)ovs, and the 
“Menippus.” At least another volume, if not two, might with ad- 
vantage be added. The Hetzeric dialogues, despite their alarmi 
title, are, with the rarest exceptions, not at all more “ improper 
than much of the matter which Mr. Williams has given, are at 
least equally interesting, and are simply full of the comedy of 
manners. And of few of the minor dialogues and dissertations 
cannot as much besaid. We do not want the “Epwres, though we are 


* Lucian's Dial: Translated by Howard Williams, Bohn’s 
Library. : Bell & Sons. 1888, 


square his own encomium of Reitz with William Dindorf’s de- 
scription of that worthy as “hominem si quem alium suscepto 
negotio imparem”; and we certainly should not ourselves have 
translated Soxeis yap épeiv “ for you seem to have some 
inkling of the truth,” a version which loses the whole point of the 
phrase. “ You seem to be going to say something true” is, of 
course, the right rendering. Furthermore, in his introduction, 
while noting very properly the extraordinary influence of Lucian 
on the Renaissance, it is at least strange that he does not notice 
the Cymbalum Mundi of Desperiers—the closest, the boldest, and 
the most remarkable, though by no means the most legitimate, 
reflection of the Lucianic spirit at that time. Yet again, the 
sentence, “ Rabelais, though there is no evidence that he took part : 
in illustrating so congenial a mind, must have been greatly in- 
debted to him,” is singularly vague, and might well have Fann 
exchanged for, say, half a page showing how some of the most 
| characteristic things of Gargantua and Pantagruel—the visit of 
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not so sure as Mr. Williams is that they are spurious ; but the ’AAy- 
64s ivropia is simply one of the capital works of antiquity, in so 
far as characteristics suitable for translation go, and of all the 
eighty-two “ numbers ” into which the works, certain and doubtful, 
are ordinarily divided, there are certainly not twenty, if there are 
ten, which fail to display the Lucianic quality. 

What that — is it would be unfair not to allow Mr. 
Williams himself to show; so let us take the little by-play of 
a maui they go down with Hermes to Ida to be judged 


Hermes. Let us start off straight for Phrygia, I leading the way, and do 
you follow me without loitering, and keep up your spirits. I am personally 
acquainted with Paris; he is a -looking youth, and amorous into the 
bargain, and very competent to judge in all such matters. He would not 
give a bad judgment. 

Aphrodite, That is all fair, and you oy quite after my mind—that he 
is the right judge for us. [Confidentially] But is he a bachelor, or has he 
some wife or other living with him ? 

Hermes. Not absolutely a bachelor, Aphrodite. 

Aphrodite. How do you mean ? 

ermes. Some lady of Ida appears to be keeping company with him— 
well enough in her way, but countrified and dreadfully boorish. However, 
he does not seem to be excessively attached to her. But, pray, why do you 
put these questions ? 

Aphrodite. I asked quite indifferently. 

Athena. Holloa! you Sir, there, you are exceeding your commission in 
communicating with her in private. 

Hermes. It was nothing extraordinary, Athena, and nothing against 
you. She only asked me if Paris is a bachelor. 

Athena. And pray, why is she so inquisitive about that ? 

Hermes. 1 don’t know. But she says it occurred to her quite casually, 
and she had no purpose in asking. 

Athena, Well, is he unmarried ? 

Hermes, I think not. 

Athena. What then? Has he a desire for the military life, and is he at 
all ambitious for glory, or is he altogether devoted to his herds ? 

Hermes. The exact truth I am unable to say : but one must suppose that 
a young fellow like him would be eager to acquire fame in these things, 
and would like to be first in fighting. 

Aphrodite (pouting). Do yousee? J don’t find fault, nor charge you with 
talking to her on the sly—for such sort of querulousness is peculiar to 
people not over much pleased with themselves ; it’s not Aphrodite's way. 

Hermes. Indeed she asked me almost exactly the same question as she 
did you: so don’t be in a pet, aud don’t imagine you are worse treated, if 
I answered her somewhat frankly and simply. 

On which all that we have to note critically is that “ boorish ” is 
too strong for dpeos; that “exceeding your commission” is not 
strong enough for raparpecSevers, which means doing the mission 
“on the cross,” “acting treacherously”; that ‘‘ Why does she 
bother about that?” would be better than “ Why is she so in- 
quisitive about that?” and that the stage directions “ Contiden- 
tially,” “ Pouting,” &c., are not in the original, and are an 
unnecessary concession to the modern and very inartistic desire to 
have everything said; while “as she did you” ought to be “as 
zou did,” though this, like the other, would be an interpolation. 
tr, Williams’s version, however, gives the general tone not 
inadequately, if with a certain substitution of familiarity for 
urbanity, and every one can see how curiously modern that 
tone is. Yet it is almost an insult to Lucian to use the 
‘word “ modern.” What he really is is universal—as all the 
great writers are. Full as he is of local colour, he always 
combines with this temporary matter the matter which is 
not tem . Take the little touches in one of the finest 
of all t o Mtartie~the dialogue between Zeus and Hera 
about Ixion—and note the admirable distinction of the repro- 
bate masculine humour of the one speaker from the feminine, 
though highly creditable, incapacity to appreciate humour of the 
other, Compare with Mme. Uardinal those ancient forerunners of 
hers, the mothers of Philinna, and Corinna, ard Musarium, and, 
though most certainly the comparison will leave M. Halévy a 
clever man, it will Jeave Lucian a cleverer. Read the “ Lexi- 
phanes,” remember that it was written seventeen hundred years 
ago, and ask whether, with the slightest possible changes, it 
wight not have been written, and would not have been a master- 
piece, yesterday? By common consent no sharper satire of con- 
temporary charlatanry has ever been written than the pieces on 
Alexander and on Peregrinus. ‘The “ Lucius” is, of course, con- 
tested, and the exact relations between it and the romance of 
Apuleius present one of the most interesting problems that a 
olar, who was in both senses a critic, could possibly occupy 
himself upon. We confess to a certain leaning both to its 
and its authenticity. If it be accepted take it with— 
it be rejected take without it—the “ Vera Historia,” and you 
have altogether masterly instances of previously unexampled 
narrative. But space would, in any article possible here, fail us to 
through half the pieces which dwell in the memory of every 
ucianist. 

Two things there are, however, which are common to all, and 
must be, however briefly and inadequately, noticed—the Lucianic 
style and the Lucianic wit. Of the latter it may be said that it 
is the first instance we have in satirical literature, and that there is 
no reason to believe that it is a borrowed instance, of the realiza- 
tion of the great secret of humorous prose—restraint and lightness 
of touch. Aristophanes was deprived by his dramatic necessities 
of the opportunity of showing that he knew this secret, though he 
doubtless did know it ; and elsewhere we have no Neca | of 
comparison. All the great satirists since have borrowed from 
Lucian his grave and precise manner, his lightness of allusion, the 
rapid touch with which he leaves a jibe rather to develop itself to 
the reader than to be kicked and stamped into him. As for his 
style, the text has had far less trouble taken with it than the text 


of authors infinitely less worthy of trouble, and it is in parts 
uncertain. As in other similar cases, moreover, its extreme 
accomplishment and facility are apt to deceive the reader. Any 
one with a mere smattering of Greek can read Lucian sufficient] 
to enjoy him; it may be doubted whether any one knows Greek 
well enough to have thoroughly exhausted his infinite and curious 
felicity. That he was steeped in Plato, as Charles Lamb was 
steeped in Fuller, Burton, and Browne, is evident; and in both 
cases the result of the imitation has been a thing in itself 
inimitable. 


JACK’S YARN.* 


J4 CE’S Yarn is rather too much broken up for art, but it 

is a very reasonably good yarn none the less, With the in- 
terludes we would dispense—there is too much of the British 
sailor “ Ha la Mr. T, P. Cooke” in them altogether, and the 
author dangs his old lee scuppers and shivers his poor old timbers 
not much more naturally than the artful party who accosted that 
“ hinnocent young girl,” Eliza Davis, of Guilford Street, by 
Brunsvick Square. These things, however, are skip, and the rest 
of the book may be read with pleasure. We have met worse 
things by far than the cruise of the Hornet and the doings of her 
crew. t us suppose that in the old war-time several young 
gentlemen—twenty or thirty of them—bought or freighted a 
schooner, and started to cruise into the south seas. It would 
follow as a matter of course that they would fight Frenchmen, 
and beat them, make an example of pirates, and see many kinds 
of quaint savages. The crew of the Hornet went through these 
experiences, and on the whole very creditably. On one occasion 
they did not quite come up to the proper level. It was when they 
had sunk a pirate boat and did not proceed to attack the ship her- 
self and haul down the Jolly Roger, which was their manifest 
duty as a preliminary to stringing her wicked ship’s company at 
the yard-arm. This, however, was their only error, and on all 
other occasions they behaved with proper spirit. When the author 
sends another Hornet on another cruise, as we hope he will, he 
ought to make a capital boy’s book out of it. All that he will 
have to do will be to repress his inclination to play the rollicking 
British tar himself, and to stick more closely to his story. No 


‘| healthy-minded boy will stand being interrupted in the middle of 


such delightful things as pirates and South Sea Islanders by the 
intrusion of somebody’s old aunt. Mr. Brown writes well about 
the pirates and the islanders, and that is surely quite enough. He 
knows either by experience or by reading something more than a 
little of the Pacific Islands, and could surely use them as theatre 
and background of astory. The illustrations by Mr. R. T. Pritchett 
are entitled to praise, They are pretty in themselves and they do 
illustrate. The ships are “alive” and graceful. What is also 
not a matter of course, they are generally accurate, though we 
have looked in vain on page 121 for a boom where a boom ought 
to be. The Pacific Islands are delicately touched. 


WOLSEY.+ 


GC ANON CREIGHTON’S Cardinal Wolsey is exactly what one 
of a series of short biographies of English statesmen ought 
to be; it gives the reader a clear idea of the place that Wolsey 
holds in the history of our national development, and presents a 
comprehensive and well-proportioned picture of a subject that to 
an untaught eye seems at first sight to have little unity. Wolsey’s 
claim to be recognized as the “greatest political genius whom 
England has ever produced” rests, not on any immediate or 
definite achievement, but on the fact that he drew out the latent 

wer of his country, and taught Englishmen their own strength. 

e accomplished this by giving England a foremost place in the 
affairs of Europe; he made her respected by other nations, and so 
inspired her with a new spirit of self-reliance, and paved the way 
for the glories of the sixteenth century, Accordingly Canon 
Creighton devotes the larger part of his volume to Wolsey’s 
foreign policy, a subject on which he is peculiarly entitled to speak 
with authority; he vindicates the Cardinal from the old reproach 
of having allowed his policy to be swayed by eagerness to obtain 
the Papal office—of which, indeed, he can scarcely be said to have 
been unduly ambitious—and shows that he was in reality influ- 
enced by the desire to strengthen the position of England abroad, 
to bring her “ into full accord with European sentiment,” to make 
her powerful and respected, and then to work out the domestic 
reforms that he believed were needful for her welfare, not by a 
merely insular policy, but in concert with the other States of 
Latin Christendom. When he entered on his career as a states- 
man, the medizval conception of Europe as “ one great common- 
wealth presided uver by Pope and Emperor” was rapidly passing 
away, and a struggle fur supremacy had already un between 
the rulers of France and Spain. The League formed to prevent 
Charles VIII. from gaining the preponderance in Europe marked, 
as is well pointed out here, a new departure in European affairs; 
their course was for the future to be governed by combinations of 
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t States. During the reign of Henry VII. England, on the 
stood aloof from Domestic troubles 
had reduced her to the position of a third-rate power, and the —_ 
devoted his energies to building up the royal authority, an 
while he claimed a right to have a voice in the arrangements 
of Europe, took no active part in them. Henry VIII. at once 
threw himself into Continental politics, and at first followed 
the lead and trusted to the assurances of his father-in-law, 
Ferdinand of Aragon. After engaging in a war with France, 
which brought him little | 0 he found himself tricked by 
Ferdinand and deserted by Maximilian, whom he had subsidized 
and benefited. It was at this juncture that Wolsey, of whose earlier 
life and employments a suflicient account is given, assumed the 
direction of the foreign policy of England, and scored his first 
success by bringing about an alliance with France. In four years’ 
time he made his country, which had lately been held of small 
account, the mediator of a European peace, and before long 
showed both Charles V. and Francis I. that it was worth while to 
make considerable efforts to secure her good will. At last the 
time came when the two rivals were seriously bent on war. An 
excellent account is given of Wolsey's efforts at mediation at the 
Conference of Calais; they failed, though not through any fault 
of his; indeed, as Canon Creighton remarks, he was only the 
first of a long series of English statesmen who have found that 
endeavours to make peace when war is really imminent, and 
when their own country is not prepared to back up her counsels 
by force, only bring upon her charges of duplicity, and are likely 
to involve her in the quarrel she seeks to compose. The success 
which had attended Wolsey’s attempt to make England the 
“ mediator in the politics of Europe” was not achieved without 
many checks and reverses of fortune, and the most serious diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend were those which 
from his master’s “ vanity and obstinacy.” When after the over- 
throw of Francis at Pavia he laboured for peace, because he knew 
that “ England’s strength lay in a powerful neutrality,” Henry 
flattered himself with hopes of French conquest and grew less 
satisfied with his Minister's policy, and Wolsey began to see that 
his position depended on his power of making himself useful in 
forwarding the King’s wishes. He lived at a time when a states- 
man was necessarily a royal servant, and was forced to recommend 
himself by his subservience to the royal will—a condition of 
office not necessarily more dishonourable than that which impels 
modern statesmen “to bid against one another for an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out what they think to be the will of the 
a Henry was a hard master, and brought his great 
inister to his fall by setting him to perform a task which, 
whether he was successful or not, would have equally been fatal 
to the ends for which he laboured. Wolsey’s conduct with regard to 
the divorce is criticized with much discernment. Canon Creighton 
one the rare faculty of looking at affairs of the past in the 
ight in which they must have presented themselves to those 
actually concerned in them, and while he allows that it would 
have been better for Wolsey’s fame had he refused to involve 
himself in this discreditable business, points out why, nevertheless, 
“ he ought not greatly to be blamed for agreeing to promote it.” 
Although at the time of Wolsey’s fall his “dream of a united 
Euro oe moved by England's moderating counsels” had 
wanted before the force of circumstances, his endeavours were not 
without their effect on the position of the kingdom in the eyes of other 
nations, on the spirit in which Englishmen learnt to think of their 
country, or on the future action of the King. So, too, though his 
domestic policy was to some extent a failure, it prepared the way 
for the action of men who brought about larger results, though by 
ruder and more vulgar means than those he hoped toemploy. He 
strengthened the Monarchy, for he regarded it as the only instru- 
ment powerful enough to enforce reforms; and though he was un- 
successful in his attempt to override the privileges of Parliament, 
he taught Henry one part of the secret of his future triumphant 
despotism—the King learnt from him to represent himself as the 
only source from which the nation could expect help and guidance. 
But Henry was, as Canon Creighton observes, “a better English- 
man than Wolsey,” and whereas Wolsey sought to convince the 
ple that it was their interest implicitly to obey the King’s will, 
enry cajoled them into the belief that his will was merely the 
expression of their own aspirations. The conservative character 
of the reforms that Wolsey attempted to effect in ecclesiastical 
affairs is carefully drawn out, and some interesting remarks will be 
found on the relation in which these schemes of reform stand to 
his policy as a whole, and to the drastic measures that took 
—— The story of the great statesman’s fall and last days 
to: 


with much pathos, chiefly with the help of Cavendish’s_ 


touching narrative, and the last chapter is devoted to a masterly 
summary of Wolsey’s work as a statesman, and an estimate of his 
contribution to the history of English politics. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yh remarkable revival of interest in critical literature in 
France has been more than once noticed here; and we have 
in M. Jules Tellier another candidate for a share of the attention 
bestowed on MM. Lemaitre, de Bonniéres, Faguet, and therest. The 
interest of Nos pottes (1) lies partly in the number of names not 


(x) Nos poétes, Par Jules Tellier. Paris: Dupret. 


known at all in England, and we suspect very little known in 
France, which it rn M. Tellier's remarks on most of them, 
and on most of their better-known companions (survivors to a 
man almost of the old Parnasse, though scattered in sometimes 
very un-Parnassian directions), are frequently acute, clever, and 
well expressed. But they seem to us to suffer from the same 
defect which attaches to most of this school of critics, from M. 
Lemaitre downwards, that they are not judgments, but more or 
less smart sayings. Now we know that it is now rather a sin 
to know Greek ; Sut still critic used to mean “ judge.” 

M. Maurice Bouchor’s Les symboles (2) comes pat enough after 
M. Tellier’s book, in which the author is duly and not unkindly 
noticed. Those who remember M. Bouchor's advent, heralded as 
that not merely of a new poet, but of a ne who was goi 
to enfoncer the Parnasse and start a school half-Shakspearian, 
Bérangerish, may be surprised to find a volume all about Vishnou 
and OJin, and the Edda, and the Vedas, and Prometheus and 
Erin—almost pure Leconte de Lisle, in short, though with rather 
less indulgence in ks and As and accents of all kinds. But this is 
the way of new poets. 

M. | Montes (3) styles himself “député,” and really if an 
large numbers of his colleagues are like himself, the + Swen | 
Boulangiste purge of the French Chamber may be said to have 
considerable excuses. A man who cannot write the commonest 
English name correctly (in two sentences we have “ Hoove” for 
Howe and “Hottam” for Hotham), who tells us gravely that 
“Trish wild” is an “ expression courante 4 Londres,” and who 
says that there was a “ terrible insurrection” in Ireland in 1759 
(a phrase in the context bars the charitable suggestion of a 
misprint), is simply incompetent to write about Anglo-Irish 
matters. And we may add that M. Escande’s judgment seems to 
be on a par with his information. 

M. Munier-Jolain (4) appears to us to have committed the not 
unusual fault of treating a subject in itself neither unpromising 
nor uninteresting at too great length for an essay and not at 
length enough for a book. But his studies of Patru, Mauléon, and 
Deséze (for to these three subjects the book practically comes) are 
well enough worth reading. 

To speak frankly, —y 4 not think Criminology (5) one of the 
promising -ologies. A criminal is a man or woman who has 
committed crimes, and we bave never discerned in the various 
attempts to discover, after the fact, that before the fact he or she 
was criminally given, either philosophical cogency or practical use. 
If avy one thinks differently, he, will find in Signor Garofalo a 
patient, an exhaustive, and not ee an acute discourser 
on the various theories on the subject; in M. Féré a physiologist 
who deals in muscular curves, the nexus of which to his subse- 
quent dealing with criminality we do not too clearly discern. 

Baron Hulot’s (6) book of travels is a pleasant volume, 
describing (chiefly) a visit to Canada. It has become fashionable 
of late for French tourists to visit this lost French possession, and 
we have before noticed their puzzlement and half chagrin at a fact 
which the Baron—a straightiorward and ingenuous person—com- 
municates very frankly. The French Canadians are enthusias- 
tically French in every point but one—they have not the least wish 
to belong to France. One of them asked Baron Hulot plumply 
what chance they had of French government exhibiting ok a 
combination of tradition and progress as they now enjoyed? In 
short, to be Frenchmen and English subjects is all they ask, And 
to think that if the Black Prince had not gone wool-and-fever- 

thering in Spain, if Henry V. had had a longer life and a better 

english title, this inestimable blessing might have happened to all 

the sixth volume of the pretty Jouaust Montaigne (Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles) has My 

We love not interviewing; but M. Maurice Barrés’s account of 
Huit jours chez M, Renan (Paris: Dupret) is as prettily printed 
as it is written in bad taste. 

We have known paradoxers who disputed the competence of 
actors as teachers of elocution, maintaining that the elocution of 
the stage is a thing per se. If there is any truth io this, it is less 
true of the French stage—at least the French classical stage—with 
its long récits and monologues, than of ours. And M. Dupont- 
Vernon’s reprinted L'art de bien dire (Paris: Ollendorff) has all 
the appearance of a manual both scientific and practical. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch ndon: Whittaker) 
Dr. Charles Mackay, some odd exercises in philol not- 
withstanding, gives us a good, sound, useful piece of work, and 
one, we take it, that is not like to be soon bettered or replaced. 
Jamieson’s big book is practically inaccessible to the general, and 
to the student even is scarce so serviceable as it might have been. 
Dr. Mackay has written for everybody who is interested in the 


(2) Les symboles. Par Maurice Bouchor. Paris: Charpentier. 

(3) Hoche en Iriande, Par G. Escande. Paris: Alcan. 

(4) Péloquence judiciaire de France. Par Munier-Jolain, 
Paris: P ‘ 


La inologe. Par R. Garofalo, Paris: Alcan. Dégénérescence 
ot Oh. Feed. Paris: Alcan. 
(6) Le’ Atlantique au Pacifique. Par la Baron Etienne Hulot. Paris: 
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language, and if his excursions into Celtic are “ frequent and 

inful.and free” (to speak giddily of a very solemn subject), and 

is definitions not always quite so felicitous as might have been 

expected of him, his illustrations are neat, and his selection of 
words is copious, enough for most of us. There be, even to this 
day, great numbers of Southrons who cannot read Burns at 
all, and to whom the noble idiom of Cuddie Headrigg and the 
Mucklebackits and Andrew Fairservice is at once an eyesore and 
a heartbreak ; there is a still vaster body to whom the “ Aberdeen- 
awa’” of Dr. MacDonald is merely impossible; and to all these 
Dr. Mackay will be found the most serviceable of men. Of course 
they need not concern themselves with his derivations; for that 
way perplexity lies, and confusion, and much argument and heat. 
Nor must they always take his accuracy for granted, nor imagine 
~ instance) that there are many Scotsmen who are capable, as 

. Mackay is capable, of turning such a proverb as “ A hantle 
littles maks a muckle ”—home sown, home grown, and racy of the 
soil—into such a poor “monster of mixtures” as “Every little 
helps to mak’ a muckle.” These reservations made, they will get 
little of him but is instructive or entertaining or both. 

Mr. G. F. Armstrong’s Mephistopheles in Broadcloth (London: 
Longmans) is distinguished by a certain quality of mild and 
decent impudence which goes some way to making it tolerable 
reading. His Mephisto is terribly gentlemanly, to be sure; also 
he is more long-winded than it becomes the Fiend to be; and, 
furthermore, he rejoices in an innocent freshness of mind which 
(here he presents analogies with Mr. Wills’s hero) induces him to 
believe that he is really indulging in satire, when to the average 
mind he appears to be only giving way to a natural tendency to 
silliness. This said, it may be cheerfully admitted that he 
is not always bad company, and that his last couplet— 


But hark! . . Time’s up! . . Farewell, my children! .. Pah!.. 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!— 


deserves to be remembered. There is far more variety and a great 
- deal less ill-nature in Mr. A. Wilmot’s anthology, The Poetry of 
South Africa (London: Sampson Low). Mr. Wilmot has done 
his work discreetly, and has made a really interesting book. Of 
course his collection is lacking neither in echoes of Ingoldsby and 
Macaulay nor in depressing examples of humorous verse. That it 


would be so was scarce to be expected ; for when an English-speak- 


ing community begins to lisp in numbers, these are the numbers in 
which lisping comes easiest. But it includes a good choice of the 
lyrics of Thomas Pringle, abounding in life and colour and spirit, 
and smacking bravely of such influences as Byroz and Sir Walter; 
and for that alone it deserves to be applauded and approved. It 
remains to add that the book would be none the worse for a 
glossary. What, for example, is a “Smouse”? a “ voerslag” 
what? What are “umgazis” and “velds” and “ carbonatjes ”? 
"Tis the age of Umslopogaas, it is true; but these things are scarce 
understanded of the people even now. 

Two books from America, Mr. Whipple's Outlook on Society, 
Literature, and Politics (Boston: Ticknor. London: Triibner) is 
a good specimen of that curious and novel egoism which the 
American Cousin has developed—the egoism which leads him to 
conclude that the expression of his opinions is a matter of moment 
to the world at large. His ancestor was the cock known to Mrs. 
Poyser, who fancied that the sun got up to hear him crow. But 
his ancestor did not write books, and he does; and the difference 
is (to say the least of it) appreciable. Mr. Whipple wrote with 
scarce less sense than self-confidence, which is saying a great deal ; 
but he had a gift of naiveté which is not common to his country- 
men, he was undeniably personnel and shrewd, in the present 
volume he tells some nak Gute by the way, and he may be 
read with a certain interest—an interest other than retrospective 
—and a complete forgetfulness of what a local (and patriotic) 
— calls “ the entire calmness of his reasoning.” Mr. Andrew 

ton Peabody’s Harvard Reminiscences (Boston: Ticknor. 
London: Triibner) is less entertaining and suggestive, but con- 
tains, for al] that, a good deal of interesting matter. The author, 
a Harvard man for over half a century, has redacted a volume of 
memories and inferences concerning the men he has known, in one 
or other official capacity, during the time of his connexion; and 
although his style is dry, and his interest in human life and cha- 
racter by no means of the strongest or the most apprehensive, he 
et contrives to tell us something about a number of men—Henry 
are, Josiah Quincy, Stephen Higginson, John Snelling Popkin, 
Folsom, Willard, Oliver Stearns, Sibley and Putnam and Ticknor 
—who did good work in their several ways and degrees, and are 
well worth knowing and remembering. 


Of Antipodean Notes (London: Sampson Low), by “ Wan- |- 


derer,” there is not much to say that is positive except that 
it means well and is uncommonly dull reading. The author is 
neither immodest nor unintelligent ; he has done his best accord- 
ing to his lights; he has seen Victoria and New South Wales 
and New Zealand, and he has written a book in which his observa- 
tions and conclusions are set forth with honesty and a desire to 
provide both profit and entertainment. There is nothing against it 
all but the suspicion, to begin with, that he is more or less super- 
fluous, and the certainty before we reach the end of his second 
chapter that, as far as the public is concerned, he might just as 
well have stayed at home. Mr. J. G. Cox’s Jubilee-tide in Rome 
(London: Burns & Oates) appears to consist of a number of 
letters contributed, in the journalistic way, to The Tablet. It is 
not very good reading ; but it contains Herr Lenbacli’s excellent 
and admirable portrait of Leo XIII, and is very neatly and 


prettily got up; and it will have, no doubt, a certain number of 
readers. Mr. W. M. Reid's Indigo (Calcutta and London: 
Thacker) is atrociously illustrated, but sets forth, with an abund- 
ance of detail, the circumstances of planter life “in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal.” The author's object is to be “ instructive, in- 
teresting, and, it = f be, amusing to friends at home”; and 
assuredly it is attained. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of new editions of 
Mr. B. Bradshaw’s Bathing Places (London : Triibner), as complete 
a guide to those in want of change of air as exists; and of Mr. 
Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (London: 
Chatto & Windus); with cheap (sixpenny) reprints of Vivian 
Grey, Sybil, Coningsby, and Contarini Fieming from Messrs. 
Routledge; and cheap (two-shilling) reprints of Jsmay’s Children, 
by the author of Hogan M.P., Mr. Christie Murray’s Aunt Rachel, 

ugh Conway's Living or Dead, Mr. Norris's My Friend Jim, 
and Mrs. Oliphant’s Str Tom and A Country Gentleman and his 
Family from Messrs, Macmillan. 

In the review of novels published last week (Saturday Review, 
479) the author of Marahuna was wrongly spoken of as “ Miss” 
Marriott Watson instead of “ Mr.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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